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EORGE HARVEY remained the slashing 
dogmatic editor even at the Court of St. 
James’s. Diplomatic language was not his lan- 
guage, a fact which he could not conceal by any 
amount of ambassadorial habiliments. From his 
high office he told England where she got off and 
America where she got on. The editorial offices of 
Harvey’s Weekly had simply been transferred to 
London. England was the one great nation which 
could be counted upon to enjoy such a situation. 
Lowell won the admiration and affection of the 
English by letting his Americanism stick out, and 
it speaks well for them that Colonel Harvey’s in- 
discretions caused no general resentment. But 
since he had determined to take the bit in his teeth, 
we wish that he had been something more than a 
perpendicular racer. He apparently clung to the 
idea that America had no new rdle to fill but must 
go on doing the same things she had been doing 
these fifty years and more. We suspect that 
Harvey’s Weekly redivivus in this country will 
shortly disclose its editor in a more comfortable 
stride. 


EPUBLICANS are in a bad way if there is 
any ground for the belief contained in the 
following statement of the Hiram W. Johnson-for- 
President Club of the Bronx (New York): “Be- 
cause we believe that Hiram W. Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, is the only Republican who can be elected 
in 1924, and because we know that of all the men 
mentioned he is the only Republican who can carry 
the State of New York,” etc. It is apparently 
Johnson the man, and not Johnson the advocate of 
any definite principles, who inspires all this con- 
fidence. For it can hardly be supposed that the 
principles which he espoused as the running-mate 


of the Colonel still serve as a halo. If personalities 
and not principles are to determine the choice of 
the Republican candidate, why do not these in- 
habitants of the Bronx search further? For the 
truth is that Hiram has grown colorless with the 
years. Mr. Bryan can still trot out his ministerial 
tie when nomination time approaches, but Johnson 
has to rely solely upon the echoes of his own voice 
in days when he was the great Progressive. And 
echoes somehow suggest the tomb. 


KLAHOMA is being the goat, just as Russia 
has been the goat with respect to communism. 
Russia decided to make an end of private capital 
and Governor Walton has determined to do away 
with the Ku Klux Klan. Oklahoma and Russia 
have here been linked together obviously because 
in neither place has the main issue been kept quite 
distinct. Russian communism for various reasons 
has not had the thorough test which we should 
have liked to see and in Oklahoma the recent refer- 
endum was utterly confused. Many of those who 
were in sympathy with the Governor’s attitude to- 
ward the Klan refrained from voting because he 
had attempted to prevent all voting, and others of 
like mind voted against him because of the high 
hand with which he carried things, because he was 
playing politics, etc. It is a pity. If the voters of 
any State approve such an organization as the 
Klan, it is time that the people of the whole coun- 
try knew it. As things stand, opinions as to the 
significance of this society differ so widely that 
nothing approaching a consensus seems possible. 
Governor Walton has now summoned the Legisla- 
ture to a special session whose sole purpose is to 
consider anti-Klan measures. If politics can only 
be kept out of the issue—which we very much 
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doubt—the country will follow the deliberations 
with the greatest interest. 


ORD CURZON in his speech to the Imperial 
Conference of Premiers confirmed the Inde- 
pendent’s assertion that the meeting of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and M. Poincaré had in no way bridged 
the gulf between the English and French positions. 
No one in his senses could have thought that it 
would. Obviously both the Englishman and the 
Frenchman wished to do all in their power to hold 
the Entente together. But, as France had not re- 
ceded from her position that occupation of the 
Ruhr was the only solution and as England had 
repeatedly opposed such action, there was little 
chance of a complete reconciliation of the two posi- 
tions. Lord Curzon epigrammatically explained 
that “passive resistance” had been suppianted by 
“passive assistance,” but he held out no hope that 
reparations would proceed much faster on that ac- 
count for the simple reason that wholehearted. co- 
operation was lacking. As the Independent has 
pointed out, the case demanded a major operation, 
which means that there must first be a consulta- 
tion of the great Powers. France cannot hope to 
succeed in going it alone. A people larger than 
France by more than one-third cannot be held 
down perpetually simply by French dictation. The 
question must be solved on the lines of broad prin- 
ciple. France tenaciously clings to the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty, but England has since re- 
vised her estimate of what Germany can pay. 
Meanwhile so shrewd a statesman as Mr. Lloyd 
George has just dropped the hint that only some 
such plan as that suggested by Mr. Hughes in his 
New Haven speech—and originally proposed in the 
Independent—can save the situation in Europe. 
Most thoughtful persons are agreed on this, but 
the proposal is hedged about with difficulty because 
there is universal unwillingness to thwart the de- 
' signs of France, who was, after all, the greatest 
sufferer in the war. Thus President Coolidge, who 
is apparently now convinced that the Hughes plan 
is workable, insists that it cannot be further urged 
until France gives consent. In the long run it 
would be to the advantage of France, we are con- 
vinced, if the United States would get together 
with England on this great question and would 
insist that the time had now come to reach a 
definite settlement. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, it seems, is unalter- 
ably opposed to the cancellation of the Allied 

debt. He holds forth the hope, however, that set- 
‘tlements similar to that arrived at with England 
can be arranged with the other debtor Powers. In 
that case we would suggest that the business pro- 
ceed. For the indebtedness to the United States 
is the horse-shoe nail upon which everything is 
dependent. England, generous to forgive her 
allies their debts, makes certain reservations in 
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order to cover the amount owed this country. 
France, seeing the reparations sum being whittled 
down, is getting anxious for fear that in the end 
she may not receive enough to cover her foreign 
war debts and the amount already expended on the 
restoration of the devastated provinces. We all 
know, of course, that the permanent settlement of 
the European difficulty involves something more 
than financial considerations; thus France insists 
upon guarantees to secure her from any future 
attack. Yet a solution of the financial impasse 
would go a long way toward making the issue 
clear-cut. We should then know just what France 
does desire. Now, financial difficulties may be 
great difficulties, but in a world crisis there ought 
to be enough wisdom and generosity to deal with 


‘them satisfactorily. Action on the part of the 


United States is very much needed in order to 
bring France out into the open, where she can 
make her demands clear and where they can be 
reasonably considered. That country has now 
been reminded by Lord Curzon that as soon as 
passive resistance in the Ruhr ceased she prom- 
ised to get together with her allies in order to 
make suggestions for a future course of action. 
But the situation remains so tangled that we have 
little hope that any suggestions which may be 
offered will be very fruitful. 


FFORTS to glorify the League of Nations for 

its action, or lack of action, in the Corfu 
incident are not less ridiculous than the desire to 
prove by this incident that the League has broken 
down utterly. Even those who have little faith in 
the League ought not to condemn it out of hand 
just because it misfires now and then. On the 
other hand nothing but a lawyer’s argument is to 
be found in the long article on the subject con- 
tributed to last Sunday’s New York Times by Pro- 
fessor Manley O. Hudson,-of the Harvard Law 
School, and a staunch advocate of the League. He 
naturally scores an easy victory in asserting that 
the League’s attitude toward Corfu was not that of 
a super-state. But why was the settlement left to 
the Conference of Ambassadors? Because other- 
wise the amour propre of this self-appointed body 
might have been hurt! The Conference of Ambas- 
sadors had set the boundary commission to work, 
and hence, though self-appointed, was an impor- 
tant party to the subsequent quarrel. Italy’s act 
was not one of aggression, it seems. “It is un- 
necessary to enumerate the various instances in 
which Powers, particularly the great Powers, have 
seized the territory of smaller Powers pending the 
fulfillment of demands for ‘justice.’ ” This Italian 
argument is quoted by Mr. Hudson without criti- 
cism, though one had supposed that the League of 
Nations had been formed to prevent such provoca- 
tive acts. The Council of the League, being in- 
formed that the Conference of Ambassadors was 
deliberating on the question, quietly abdicated until 
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it received the terms of the settlement, when it 
acquiesced in them. Was this not in effect an ex- 
hibition of the old diplomacy, of the old balance of 
power? The terms were near enough to Italy’s 
own terms to prevent her from being dissatisfied, 
and Greece, seeing the Powers arrayed against 
her, with the League hors de combat, had nothing 
to do but to yield. Finally, is there any reason to 
believe that some such settlement would not have 
been reached without war, even if the League of 
Nations had never been created? 


OUNT APPONYI made a good point when he 
gave his reason for thinking that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty needed revision. He said that those 
nations which had been advantaged by the treaty 
felt obliged to keep up large armies in order that 
they might hold their gains. In-a word he inti- 
mated that Europe was enjoying an armed truce.: 
To appreciate the force of his statement we have 
only to go back to the Shantung award. Previous 
to that time China, or at least some of her most tal- 
ented representatives, looked to President Wilson, 
with his plan for a League of Nations, as to the 
savior of the world. With that award came the 
greatest disillusion. And the same feeling was en- 
tertained, especially by the smaller nations the 
world over, when they saw that in practical set- 
tlements the ideal was not much in evidence. If 
the treaty had been drawn up without reference 
to any League of Nations, it would probably have 
been called a pretty good treaty, but when it was 
coupled with broad conceptions of abstract justice, 
such as self-determination, it fell far short. Just 
how the treaty can be revised at this late date is 


A Mad 


HERE is nothing new about it. The world 
T' has always been mad somewhat, and now 
and then a good deal. Just now it is mad 
a good deal. It is over supplied with paranoia and 
direct action. The peoples and the classes, the 
cliques and the blocs, are “all het up.” They are 
envious, suspicious, credulous, ugly, and fanatical. 
The prophets, regenerators, reformers, and moral 
care-takers are the craziest of the lot, and, on the 
whole, the most objectionable, or would be if they 
did not relieve the gloom slightly by being the most 
ridiculous. . 

As if we had not had war enough for a while, 
Greece and Italy, spoiling for a fight, lunge about 
with the chips on their shoulders, sewed on. As 
if we had not had a sufficient object lesson in the 
compounding of witch broth from communism, 
terrorism, and dictatorship, Germany wants to 
stew another one. As if we had not had enough 
loss of life and property and misery of unemploy- 
ment by reason of industrial turmoil, impossible 
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hard to see. Yet if a commission such as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Hughes were to report findings so 
reasonable that they must be adopted, there is just 
the possibility that some way could be found where- 
by gradual revision of the treaty all along the line 
could be made. 


HE American Legion announced with confi- 
dence last week that the next session of Con- 
gress would pass a bonus bill, even if it should be 
necessary to go over the President’s veto. Simul- 
taneously the disabled veterans of the war stated 
that they would not support the bill because they 
felt that the disabled should come first in relief 
legislation. When the measure is introduced, no 
new arguments will be forthcoming, and again 
Secretary Mellon will insist that the Government 
cannot pay the bonus, whatever the terms, without 
disorganizing economic conditions. That conten- 
tion has never seemed to us very forceful, because 
if it were perfectly certain that the soldiers should 
have the bonus, some way would be found in the 
richest country of the world. Our own objection 
to the bonus continues to be one of principle. The 
amount by which the individual would be rewarded 
would bear no relation to his services. If it were 
to be measured by these, the sum would be too con- 
siderable to think of. And merely to throw him a 
sop of a few hundred dollars would be to lessen 
his dignity and the dignity of the nation. Patriot- 
ism is not a question of dollars and cents. In any 
future war one may be sure that the soldier will 
not have to make great sacrifices, while compa- 
triots stay at home and reap large profits; it will 
be a war of the entire people. 


World 


demands, and bad temper, the trouble makers and 
the blockheads on both sides of the line are work- 
ing overtime at scab rates. As if we needed more 
contempt for law we see law enforcers, from or- 
ganizations to governors, outdoing one another to 
enforce law by lawless means. As if we were not 
sufficiently unmindful of the Sermon on the Mount, 
we hear a prominent minister proclaim that Christ 
is about to return “not as the Saviour meek and 
lowly, but as a king, an autocrat, a despot” in “gar- 
ments dipped in blood” to “tread and trample in 
His fury till the blood of men shall fill the earth.” 
All in all, the picture is not pleasant. 

Happily, we may distinguish between organic 
paranoia and functional impairments of sanity. 
There is a great deal of crazy thinking and mad 
behavior which is not symptomatic of dementia. 
It is like a fit of anger or the momentary paralysis 
of panic. The causes of it should be sought in 
loose thinking and loose conduct. It comes with 
relaxations of self-control, and the growth of self- 
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indulgent habits of mind and behavior. When we 
give ourselves over to chasing the latest amuse- 
ment instead of acquiring knowledge, when we get 
so lazy that we accept any wild assertion instead 
of challenging or verifying it, we are letting our- 
selves in for trouble. When we try to make the 
world good and happy by violence or bullying, or 
other direct action or coercion, we are looking for 
trouble. When we shun responsibility and give 
way to moral cowardice we are inviting extermina- 
tion. 

These sins and errors will not be exorcised by 
any new or other form of direct action or bullying. 
They will have to wear themselves out, and the 
world will not get back to sanity in any other way 
than through the allaying of excitement by fatigue 
and disillusionment. Meanwhile, there is only one 
bit of advice or suggestion that the doctors can 
offer the patient with any hope that it may alle- 
viate. It is not written in Latin and the patient 
can at least understand it, though he may not fol- 
low it: “Keep your shirt on.” 


Tragic Factors in the German 
Crisis 
MERICANS know very little of the internal 
A factors that are in part responsible for 
the crisis in Germany. That these factors 
have become tragic in consequence of Germany’s 
external difficulties will probably be granted by 
most Americans, no matter what be their view of 
the treaty and of the consequences of its attempted 
enforcement. The situation itself, however, re- 
mains quite undefined to us in its essential realities. 
The new German Reich came into being in re- 
sponse to the natural demand of the German peo- 
ple for a national existence. It is a grave mistake 
to assume that the Reich was the child of revolu- 
tion. The Reich was constituted to enable the 
German people to function as a people. The old 
state had been completely annihilated by the war, 
even before the communistic revolt. 
only an abortive effort to pattern the new state on 
the model of Russian sovietism, 7. e., proletarian 
councils. Sovietism, however, was repugnant to 
German commonsense. On the other hand, the war 
had so shattered the community that German 
statesmanship as represented in the constitutional 
convention, held at Weimar in 1919, failed to dis- 
cover a commonly acceptable form for the new 
Reich. The constitution that was promulgated in 
August, 1919, was a compromise of antagonistic 
theories, and in more than one respect much worse 
than a compromise. Germans disagree violently 
as to the real character of the Reich. Some hold 
it to be a centralized state, others declare it to be 
a federal state. This is due to the fact that the 
Reich may legislate as a centralized state, but that 
it cannot administer legislation, except in purely 
Reich matters, within any state of the Reich. The 
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administration of all Reich laws in so far as they 
apply to state affairs is assigned exclusively to the 
several States. The compromise was an unhappy 
one. Moreover, the attempt made in the new con- 
stitution to separate political government from 
economic government, and both from social gov- 
ernment, was not carried through to that point 
from which real progress was possible. These and 
many other compromises and omissions resulted 
in a government with which no one was really sat- 
isfied and which consequently never had that loyal 
support of the people without which it could not 
make headway in the solution of the grave internal 
and the even graver external problems. As these 
problems became more acute the temporarily com- 
promised antagonisms reasserted themselves, and 
it is with these with which every successive Chan- 
cellor had to reckon and which proved to be quite 
beyond his powers of adjustment. They have now 
broken through the last remnant of restraint which 
the hope of arriving at an understanding with 
France imposed on most Germans. The question of 
reparations or of French policy toward Germany 
is now apparently of small concern to a majority 
of Germans. The supreme question is the settle- 
ment of the internal problem. 

This is one of the outstanding results of French 
policy in the Ruhr, and does not augur well for 
the recovery of reparations, unless the present con- 
flict within Germany shall be settled through the 
discovery of a new principle of state that will pre- 
serve the national integrity of the German people 
and at the same time make for the economic unity 
of Europe. It may be that the Germans will wade 
through blood before the discovery is made, and 
it may be that, if the discovery is made without 
bloodshed, chauvinism in France will prevent co- 
operation. These are contingencies one contem- 
plates with reluctance. Meanwhile we shall do well 
to take careful note of the triangular conflict 
among the advocates of state absolutism. Against 
the champions of the old order, in which the politi- 
cal state was absolute, there are arrayed the advo- 
cates of an absolute economic state and those of 
an absolute social state. That is to say, the first 
set the political order above the economic and the 
social; the second stress the economic order as of 
greater importance than the political or the social; 
and the last regard the social order as primary, the 
economic as secondary, and the political as almost 
negligible. Each of these groups strives to trans- 
form the government established by the Weimar 
constitution, and until this can be achieved, to con- 
trol it. In this line-up the communists do not 
count directly. They snap at the flanks of all three 
groups, biding their time and hopeful that the in- 
creasing misery of the populace will soon provide 
an opportunity for a proletarian revolution. Under 
the circumstances, parliamentary government is in 
bad odor. The reactionaries pillory it as politically 
inefficient. The industrialists accuse it of economic 
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incompetency ; and the socialists distrust it because 
they have not been able to advance their schemes 
of socializing industrial monopolies and because 
it threatens, through the activities of their oppo- 
nents, to deprive the workers of two dearly won 
victories, namely the recognition of the workers 
as on a par with every other class (“the dignity of 
labor’) and the eight-hour day. But this is what 
the German Republic means to them, and more 
highly than anything else, not even barring the 
nation, they cherish these gains. 

All other alignments are of minor importance. 
What is the popular strength of each group nobody 
can tell, for the alignment of parties in the Reichs- 
tag goes back to the years of compromise. Yet 
so bitter is the feeling that a general election is 
dreaded by all as the probable beginning of com- 
plete disintegration. Perhaps as one recalls the 
agonies attending the birth of every new order of 
human society and contemplates the increasing in- 
ability of the political state to cope with the multi- 
plying and intensifying problems of the twentieth 
century, not only in Europe but also in the new 
world, one is entitled to comfort one’s self with the 
hope that precisely the uncompromising opposite- 
ness of the factions in Germany will ultimately 
clarify the vision and make it possible for real 
statesmen to discover the pathway to further 
progress. 


Ballots and Brains 


EGISTRATION of voters for the fall elec- 
R tions opened in New York City last Mon- 
day. The public were advised of this sec- 

ond stage of one of the most solemn duties of citi- 
zenship by a tiny notice in the city’s dailies. The 
first stage, Primary Day, occurred a little over a 


fortnight ago. On that occasion but a handful of 


voters turned out to voice the people’s choice of 
party candidates. 

In the face of this dire lack of interest on the 
part of voters, so evil a portent in a democracy, 
comes the reminder that an important change in 
the election law of New York State affects all 
new voters at the coming elections. Persons who 
have become eligible as citizens of the United 
States since January, 1922, either because they 
have attained majority or obtained naturalization 
papers, and have not voted previously, are required 
to pass a literacy test. 

Although this fact is actually but a local matter, 
it must in principle interest all citizens of the na- 
tion. New York is not the first, nor probably will 
it be the last, State to limit or control its suffrage. 
Other States will follow, and must and will profit 
by the experience of those that blazed the trail. 

The why and wherefore of the particular con- 
trol practised by New York is commendable. In- 
telligent voting is essential to good popular gov- 
ernment. The end desired and the end to date 
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achieved, however, warrant more than passing 
comment on the means. When the literacy test 
was put into effect last year only a negligible num- 
ber were interested enough to take it. This meant 
that the crop of new voters for 1923, unless again 
increased, would be but a handful. And as the 
years go on the number of State’s voters must 
in ratio decrease as less new blood is taken in. 

The conclusion is obvious. The young voter 
must be persuaded of the importance of a ballot 
which his American forefathers thought a splendid 
privilege. To this end there is but one means. The 
literacy requirement emphasizes the fact that the 
public school of today is not only an agency for the 
training of children, but the only institution 
equipped to manufacture new voters. The citizen 
in embryo has always been somewhat neglected. 
With a literacy test to face the politicians would 
do well to look with keen eye and open pocketbook 
on the institution which is to number the ballots 
of the future. 


The Public’s Stake in Industry 


N other columns we publish a reply from the 
I operators’ point of view to Professor Chafee’s 
description of conditions among the miners in 
the soft coal fields. Mr. Chafee had demonstrated 
without much difficulty that miners in “closed 
towns” are compelled to sign away not a few 
of their civil liberties. Thus leases of houses stipu- 
late that miners shall not receive into their homes 
any persons of whom the company disapproves, nor 
shall they permit such persons to use roads leading 
up to their homes. The “closed town” is policed 
by deputies whose salaries are paid by the com- 
pany, etc. In conclusion, Mr. Chafee, while not 
wishing to place the entire blame for such con- 
ditions on the company, deplores the fact that 
miners are compelled to live in communities where 
they can have little feeling for their rights as 
American citizens. The case is indeed distressing 
as regards immigrants, many of whom come to this 
country filled with a great admiration for demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In reply Mr. Chanler, speaking for the opera- 
tors, minimizes the deprivation of civil liberties 
and quite properly asks what is to be done about 
the situation. Mining towns have sprung up in 
primitive localities where no assistance can be ex- 
pected from the counties. They are essentially 
private property and as such have to be protected 
by the owners. He makes a good point when he 
shows that the terms of the leases are not so tyran- 
nical in practice as they might seem to be; he also 
insists that privately paid deputies are not so 
numerous as reported. He asks, What other course 
can be followed by the operators when the I. W. W. 
are everlastingly attempting to force their de- 
mands at whatever cost? He further asserts that 
miners prefer the “closed town” to the “open town” 
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because in the former their wives and children are 
safe. 

The arguments on both sides of the question have 
been instructive, but we regret that the issue has 
not been squarely joined. Mr. Chafee is quite right 
in his contention that great bodies of American 
citizens, or men and women aspiring to be Ameri- 
can citizens, are deprived of rights which they 
might properly expect to enjoy. Mr. Chanler is not 
impertinent in asking, What are you going to do 
about it? Mr. Chafee argued for some change, 
having the long future in mind; Mr. Chanler ad- 
dresses himself to immediate possibilities. Our 
purpose in publishing this discussion is to set the 
public to thinking. The public does a lot of think- 
ing about industrial conditions during a strike, but 
precious little at other times. Yet in such an in- 
dustry as the mining and distribution of coal the 
public, while the “third party,” is in reality the 
most important party of all, since coal is a neces- 
sity. 

The problem which the public faces is not an 
easy one to solve. We have just been through a 
strike in the anthracite industry which if contin- 
ued much longer would have resulted in great pub- 
lic inconvenience. In this instance a monopoly of 
labor confronted what is virtually a monopoly of 
operators. A compromise was reached whereby 
the public must pay more for its hard coal. What 
wages the miners are to get by the new deal were 
revealed, but it was not explained why the price 
of coal must rise in consequence of the wage in- 
crease. In an industry affecting the public so 
vitally, has the public not a right to know what 
profits the companies have been making during the 
past few years? We ask the question without for 
the moment answering it. In the soft coal indus- 
try the situation from the public’s point of view 
is even more aggravated. There is a monopdly of 
labor which is almost supreme. Non-union labor 
is threatened with violence and a mighty propa- 
ganda is aimed at the unwary. The issue has never 
been clear-cut because the public has never been 
thoroughly informed and hence has been easily 
swayed by emotional appeals. 

Coal is necessary at reasonable prices. Isn’t it 
about time that the public appreciated this fact 
and set to work to do something about it? Miners, 
because coal is a necessity, may fittingly be called 
public servants. How then can the public get its 
coal reasonably and at the same time be sure that 
its servants are surrounded by conditions which 
promote good citizenship? If the question is a diffi- 
cult one to answer, that is no reason for evading 
it. The expiring Coal Commission has suggested 
some sort of supervision of the coal industry by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Whether or 
not their recommendation will be adopted is a mat- 
ter for discussion by Congress. But meanwhile the 
public might as well understand that if it will, day 
in and day out, insist upon,the stake which it has 
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in such a necessary article as coal, it may quite 
possibly help to improve the conditions in this in- 
dustry; and coal is only one of many industries 
upon which the public is vitally dependent. 

We are convinced that from the “third party”— 
the public—will ultimately come suggestions lead- 
ing to some solution or other of the many problems 
which bring the necessary industries to a standstill 
all too frequently. Is the public prepared to insist, 
for example, that in such industries a man shall 
have “the right to work without other’s leave,” to 
quote President Harding? That is to say, is it 
reasonable in the limited field of necessities to defy 
the union? If so, has the public not a responsibil- 
ity to see that laborers’ conditions are as cormfort- 
able as may be and that their wages are propor- 


tionate to the profits made? Is it not rather absurd 


for the public to get terribly excited every time a 
strike in necessary industries occurs, to insist that 
it is being unjustly inconvenienced, when, except 
for perusal of newspaper columns during the 
strike, it pays not the slightest heed to what are 
the actual conditions?. As we have remarked be- 
fore, if the public has a big stake in industry, it 
also has a big responsibility. Sooner or later it 
will have to insist upon receiving, from time to 
time, accurate. reports on conditions of labor and 
conditions of capital. Without information it is 
helpless; possessed of the right kind of informa- 
tion, it could not only protect itself, but, by oppos- 
ing a solid front of popular sentiment to unrea- 
sonable demands, whether on the side of labor or 
of capital, help to work out the just lines on which 
employers and employees in the necessary indus- 
tries must lay their plans. 


ELIGION has become one of the most absorb- 
ing topics of the present time. The fact that 


Papini’s Life of Christ was a best-seller in Italy — 


and has been translated into several languages, 
including English, speaks for itself. The radical 
religionists have also increased the interest in the 
subject, whatever else they have done. In various 
States the proposal is being entertained that there 
shall be compulsory religious instruction in the 
public schools. The situation is making for some 
fundamental thinking on religion. Is the religion 
of Dr. Grant, as popularly understood, really a re- 
ligion? That is to say, is not a positive reliance 
upon the existence of God absolutely necessary to 
one who professes religious belief? If so, is not 
that the basis of all conduct, as Christ, indeed, 
made it such a basis? Can concern for the well- 
being of one’s fellow men, a yearning for the 
brotherhood of man, be called more than a mate- 
rialistic philosophy? In a word, can morality and 
ethics and humanitarianism suffice in themselves 
to constitute a religion? ‘These and other such 
questions the Rev. H. Adye Prichard undertakes 
to answer in a series of articles, the first of which 
is published in other columns of this issue. 
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German Psychology and the German Mark 
By Fabian Franklin = 


puzzling about the German mark’s plunge into 

the abyss, unless it be the fact that it has con- 
tinued to remain in use at all. When we read, as we 
do just now, that “the paper money circulation, which 
exceeded one quadrillion marks the week before, rose 
above three quadrillions’—that is, about trebled in a 
week—it is not in the least surprising to learn that the 
value of the mark has fallen to less than a millionth of 
a cent; and, on the other hand, if the mark was falling 
in value, by leaps and bounds, to that abysmal depth, 
it is no mystery why the Government and the Reichs- 
bank found it necessary to turn out marks by the trillion 
or quadrillion—unless they turned their faces in a 
wholly different direction. The flood of marks caused 
marks to become more and more worthless every month; 
the Government revenue, received as it was in those 
progressively more and more worthless marks, fell pro- 
gressively short of meeting Government expenditures; 
hence the flood of marks issued to cover the deficiency 
became more and more enormous in volume; and so 
da capo. Occasionally, some extraordinary circum- 
stance accelerated the process; what brought on the 
latest cataclysmic descent, for example, was the credits 
advanced to finance passive resistance in the Ruhr. But 
in the main the thing was the natural and inevitable 
result of—of what? Well, of making no attempt to pre- 
vent it; of acting as though the preposterous bits of 
paper and Munchausen bank credits were real money; 
of doing almost nothing whatsoever to place the cur- 
rency on a sane footing, or even to adapt the methods 
of taxation to the insane footing on which the currency 
stood. 

But while the arithmetic of the matter—in its general 
character, of course, not in its precise development— 
offers nothing to wonder about, the psychology of the 
case is a fit subject for most serious contemplation. 
Never in the world’s history has a great nation, in the 
face of a tremendous and primal need, presented a 
spectacle like that which Germany has given month 
after month, year after year, in her abandonment of 
all effort to provide herself with the essential means 
of economic intercourse, of honest dealings between 
man and man, of decent relations between the indi- 
vidual and the Government. I am speaking not of 
failure to grapple successfully with the problem of the 
currency, though I am frank to say that such failure, 
when it reaches a depth so unprecedented, would itself 
be disgraceful to a great nation like Germany. What 
I am speaking of is not failure to grapple with the 
problem successfully, but failure to grapple with it at 
all. That has all along been the most remarkable, and 
incomparably the most discreditable, aspect of the whole 
case. It is, of course, not literally true that no effort 
has been made by anybody; but the existence of a few 
scattered and feeble endeavors, or even of one or two 
strong voices raised here and there in protest, cannot 
break the force of the charge against the nation. The 
thing that has been absent—the thing whose non-exist- 
ence one would have thought impossible in any great 
nation which found itself in Germany’s position—is a 
powerful and resolute movement, representing the best 
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intelligence, character, and business ability of the coun- 
try, insistently striving to bring the nation back to the 
path of monetary honesty and monetary sanity. Of 
this there has been in Germany not a trace. 

In the current number of the Fortnightly Review that 
able observer and commentator on German affairs, 
Robert Crozier Long, gives some most interesting de- 
tails of Germany’s financial nightmare. Among other 
things, he presents in the form of a table the revenue - 
collected by the German Government, month by month, 
from June, 1922 to July, 1923 inclusive—not in millions 
or trillions of fairy-land paper marks, but in terms of 
the gold marks which these paper marks were equiva- 
lent to in point of purchasing power. In June, 1922, 
the revenue was 457,000,000 gold marks; in December 
it had fallen to 258,000,000; in March, 1923, the figure 
was 133,000,000; in June it had come down to 63,000,- 
000; in July, when the final great collapse had got well 
under way, the revenue had fallen below 20,000,000 gold 
marks—less than $5,000,000! And even this trifling 
sum is doubtless now quite outdistanced, for when Mr. 
Long was writing. (August 7) the mark was quoted at 
about a millionth of a dollar, while now it is less than 
a millionth of a cent. 

More interesting, however, than any such details is 
what Mr. Long has toe say about the methods of tax- 
ation. In a state of things in which the monetary unit 
is constantly and rapidly going down a toboggan slide, 
the mere raising of percentage rates of income taxa- 
tion, for example, is evidently as futile as the attempt 
of a man to overtake his own shadow. Yet that is all 
that has been done by the German Government. One 
of the ludicrous consequences of this policy is that, 
while the exemption, and low-rate taxation, of small 
incomes (though repeatedly raised to higher levels in 
marks), now amounts to almost nothing, so that nearly 
everybody has to pay something like the maximum rate 
of 60 per cent., yet what people actually do pay as in- 
come tax is next to nothing; between the earning of 
the income and the payment of the tax, the mark has 
slid down so far as to make the tax-payment insignifi- 
cant. On this point Mr. Long says: 


If anyone goes hungry it is not because he pays 50 or 60 
per cent. in ordinary taxes, but because he has lost nearly 
his whole income through the inflation tax. The fact is 
nobody pays the high taxes. Intentional evasion by false 
returns no doubt takes place on a great scale, But a citizen 
who resorts to false returns must be either very ill-instructed 
or abnormally greedy. The normally honest and normally 
greedy man can afford to make a truthful return, and even 
to pay not one day later than the law requires him to pay. 
If he does that his 50 or 60 per cent. tax will duly work out 
at a 1 per cent. or ‘perhaps % of 1 per cent. tax. 


That something like this was bound to happen unless 
a different plan was adopted, it required only the most 
ordinary economic intelligence to foresee; but what 
reception was given to a proposed remedy, even at the 


eleventh hour? Let us hear Mr. Long: 

The necessary remedy is not to raise the 60 per cent. to 
80 per cent., but to ensure that, say, 30 per cent. shall really 
be got in. Hence the demand among experts for taxation 
in a stable unit of value, which would be a fictitious gold 
mark, or perhaps an index mark based on the paper mark’s 
buying power... Nearly all experts outside the Cabinet 
stand for this. Last month the Economical Council recom- 
mended it as part of a universal change over to gold mark 
calculation and gold mark accountancy, with gold mark 
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banking, credits, company balances,. and wages. But .a 
month ago the Finance Minister objected that it would be 
difficult to devise a satisfactory index for taxes; and, as it 
is not difficult to cover 49-50ths of expenditure with help of 
the printing press, he naturally let the matter drop. 

Neither in this matter of putting taxation upon a 
basis which would make taxes mean something like what 
they professed to mean, nor in any other phase of the 
financial mess, does there appear any sign of a hearty 
effort to accomplish anything. The most that appears 
is a recommendation by experts; nothing even distantly 
approaching a manifestation of sentiment by the com- 
munity, or by any important section of the community. 
The Government’s revenue has become a phantasm, the 
great prosperous middle class of Germany has been 
reduced to beggary by the paper-money swindle, with- 
out so much as a struggle, a forlorn-hope fight, to pre- 
vent it. How grotesque some of the side-effects of 
this crazy process have been, a single instance of mani- 
fest topsy-turviness, the working of the increment tax 
on real estate, may serve to indicate: 

The increment tax on sales of real property is about 50 
per cent. A Berlin flat-house which in 1914 was bought for 
400,000 marks, worth £20,000, today sells for about 400,000 
marks, worth £80. Such sales take place every day. The 
State and communes assess the seller’s profit at 399,600,000 
marks, and take 50 per cent. of this profit in tax; in other 
words, the seller is taxed nearly £40 out of his £80. He has 
therewith lost all but the 1-500th part of his original in- 
vestment. The editor of the Vossische Zeitung, George 
Bernhard, quite truly calls this “taxation demagogy.” 

“Taxation demagogy,” indeed! The mildness of such a 
designation for a tax that assesses as a gain what is 
in reality a loss of 991% per cent., casts a significant 
enough light on the depth to which German thought 


quite right, considering that she has decided to 
go into the movie business. “Columbus,” the first 
of a series of thirty-three Chronicles of America, had 


¥{ suit is taking her movies seriously, which is 
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an advance presentation at the Yale Club in New York 
before a fastidious audience. And it stood the test. 


That is to say, historical accuracy was carefully ob- 
served and there were no features calculated to belittle 
the heroic importance of this great event. 
produced a fine cumulative effect. 
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has sunk in. the whole question of financial sanity and 
financial honesty. 

Many persons who have given no serious thought to 
the subject imagine that the reparations difficulty is a 
sufficient explanation of this amazing and unprecedented 
exhibition of national impotence. No doubt that dif- 
ficulty has been an important factor in the case, but 
it is mere indolence of thought that accounts for its 


, being regarded as anything like an adequate explana- 


tion. It is absurd to suppose that any nation ‘could be 
reduced to the necessity of destroying all semblance of 
decent fiscal relations between Government and people, 
all pretence of an honest basis for the dealings of the 
people with each other, by any such cause. And if, for 
the sake of the argument, one were to admit for a 
moment that such destructive necessity did exist, this 
would not serve to explain the absence of any serious 
endeavor—any endeavor representing a mighty, even 


‘if an ineffectual, desire—to keep out of the bottomless 


pit. To what cause or causes this woful lack of virile 
public spirit, of self-asserting intelligence and honesty, 
is to be ascribed, is a problem which might well engage 
the attention of political philosophers. But that the 
cause is to be found in part in the long habituation of 
the German people to the worship of Governmental 
authority, and especially to the adoration of mechanized 
efficiency, Governmental and other, I am fully convinced. 
It is impossible to imagine, in a country like our own 
or like England, any such fatal paralysis of indi- 
vidual self-assertion, any such complete absence of con- 
certed action by voluntary combination and organiza- 
tion, in the face of a common and a desperate need. 





At the outset there is an impressive scene at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella. Through a doorway 
the audience observes high functionaries of the Spanish 
court awaiting the entrance of the King and Queen. 
Follow their arrival] and occupation of the two thrones; 
the entrance of Columbus; the granting of the permis- 

. : sion which he 
had sought for 
so many years to 
present his pro- 
posal; the byplay 
of the sovereigns 
and the learned 
members of the 
Council as he 
makes his impas- 
sioned address; 
his sorrow when 
the court retires 
after Ferdi- 
nand’s angry re- 
tort: “Such de- 
mands abuse the 
Council’s pa- 
tience.” These 
scenes are so 
managed as to 
give the memorable story the right start and to 
confer dignity and heroic stature on what follows—the 
episodes on shipboard, the danger of mutiny as “the 
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edge of the world is approached,” and the landing amid 
scenes of magnificent natura] beauty. The scholar pro- 
ducers have also contrived to make the spiritual element 
in the character of Columbus dominate the whole action 


and by so doing have worked into the discovery of 


America an unobtrusive note of high purpose—destiny. 

Yale may also have the credit for making the movie 
world sit up and take notice by selecting a competent 
cast without drawing upon the services of so much as 
one star. If the Chronicles of America series should 
turn out to be a commercial success, its effect upon mil- 
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lion dollar salaries will not be particularly hard to guess. 
It is well that this interesting experiment of pic- 
turing America should be undertaken by a foremost 
university. Success is not likely to turn the heads of 
scholars to such an extent as to make them believe that 
American history can be taught only by means of motion 
pictures. If these can be made an instructive adjunct 
of history teaching, without relaxing the pupil’s mental 
fibre, the gain will be undoubted. The problem is one 
of the highest importance and one which teachers the 
country over should study with the utmost care. 


Mrs. Wharton Struggles with Masculinity 


rians, has swamped their shelves. Before the war 

it was the “literature of factory management” 
which made their shelves groan. It is right of course 
that “literature” should be used in no snobbish sense. 
What vitally concerns mankind is always fit subject for 
books. Yet it is convenient at 
times to remember the old-fash- 
ioned term “belles lettres,” as 
well as the outworn distinction 
between the author and the 
book-maker — ability to create, 
signifying something more than 
recording the facts of life or 
ingenuity in plotting a story. 
In the higher sense Flanders 
poppies were made to flame the 
world over. Rupert Brooke, 
Allan Seeger, and other poets, 
mostly soldiers, made poignant 
moments continue to live. 

The novelists have not been so fortunate. Without 
running through the long list, one recalls that Dos 
Passos received the lion’s share of comment by virtue 
of a story which more than anything else turned out 
to be pacifist propaganda. It was the horror of war 
which lived in the reader’s mind; not the personages 
who experienced it. Neither this tale nor any of its 
contemporaries could possibly be called a great novel 
of the war; raw material had not been refashioned to 
the needs of great art. 

Mrs. Wharton now comes forward with “A Son at 
the Front.”* The reception which the book has thus far 
received has at least this element of agreement — the 
critics cannot conceal their surprise that Mrs. Wharton 
should have attempted to revive details of the war at 
this late date. If she had waited longer before making 
the attempt, her action would have been understand- 
able; novelists for years and years to come are sure to 
find treasure in the World War. But to revert to it 
just now, when publishers’ lists had at length begun 
to find room for something besides the war, seemed 
like lugging in an old nightmare or else carrying on a 
rather futile bit of propaganda for France. 

These guesses are beside the mark. What Mrs. Whar- 
ton has really done is to try to use the war for art’s 
sake, and in so doing she becomes a pioneer. Her book 
will live or die not because of any light it throws on the 


[= “literature of the war,” we are told by libra- 








*“A Son at the Front.” By Edith Wharton. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


great conflict, but because of a small group of person- 
ages placed in a war setting. The book is a study in 
sensibilities, with a son at the front as the irritant. 

The central situation is one that would have exactly 
suited the taste and the capacity of Henry James. Be- 
sides the son, George Campton, who though clearly 
enough drawn is but a part of the machinery, the group 
consists of the father, John Campton, an American 
portrait painter living in Paris, who has suddenly be- 
come fashionable; the mother, Mrs. Anderson Brant, 
divorced from Campton early in their married life; and 
Brant himself, a wealthy American banker in Paris. As 
the story opens, the scene is Paris and the date June 
30, 1914—admirable choice for Mrs. Wharton’s pur- 
poses. For Campton senior, whose circumstances until 
recently have been very modest, is all aglow at thought 
of the arrival of his son from America the next evening. 
Campton has planned to journey with the youth to some 
of the choice spots of Europe—places which he himself 
has loved. The prospect is all the more pleasing be- 
cause until now George’s rearing and education have 
been dependent upon the wealth of the second husband, 
who, it must be said, really loves the boy and who 
throughout shows admirable restraint in the face of 
trying conditions. 

Follows the threat of a European upheaval, which 
comes with terrific force to John Campton, since George, 
by the accident of having been born in Paris, is a French 
reservist and eligible for service with the colors. There 
is just the hope that George, because of former lung 
trouble, will not be found fit. Then it may be that 
France will not declare war. The father struggles 
against destiny, continues to fuss over the proposed 
itinerary, and comforts himself with pretense. But war 
comes and the time is at hand when George must join 
his regiment. The father fumes about the injustice of 
French law; the mother, though a shallow woman, is 
possessed of the strongest maternal instincts and will 
stop at nothing in order to save her boy from danger; 
Brant relies upon his customary weapon, “influence.” 
Dire necessity draws these three together, a situation 
in which the author glories, just as Henry James would 
have gloried in it. Influence does avail, and a sheltered 
staff job is found for George. There the trepidation 
might have ended for a spell except for the constant 
fear that the son might be transferred to the front. 
Contrast stalks in the foreground in the picture of other 
parents who are enduring the loss of only sons with 
great fortitude. The three also have the perilous game 
of trying to read between the lines of George’s censored 
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letters. Does this sentence mean that he is soon to be 
shifted? Temperamental father, dolorous mother, and 
the self-confident Brant are kept in a continual flutter. 

Meanwhile George himself has had something to say 
about his own destiny. He has been transferred to the 
front without the knowledge of his parents and is re- 
ported wounded and in line for decoration. The scene 
has been carefully laid for what follows. The mother 
being in Italy at the moment, Campton and Brant make 
the long ride to the hospital in the latter’s motor car. 
The thought of these two—the highly sensitive, fas- 
tidious, and, on the whole, disagreeable artist and the 
smug but good-intentioned banker, husband number 
one and husband number two—sitting side by side for 
so long a time would have given Henry James food for 
an entire novel, and Mrs. Wharton herself finds it diffi- 
cult to let go of the theme. Arrived at the hospital 
to discover George lapsing frequently into delirium, the 
two elders are seen in typical operation—Brant defer- 
ring to Campton and devising “influence” by which 
George may be taken to a hospital at the rear; the 
father jealous of every word his son utters in delirium 
lest it strengthen the position of mother and stepfather 
in the boy’s affections, or perchance reveal some new 
affection not yet guessed. Poor boy! one wonders what 
terrible lot would have been his if he had lived. For 
George, be it known, dies as the result of a wound after 
having returned to the front. There remains for the 
father but one task—which he accomplishes to his sat- 
isfaction, even though it transpires that George has all 
the time been enjoying an affair with a married woman 
—to convince himself that of the three he had meant 
most to George. 

If this were in any sense a story of the war, Ameri- 
cans must needs blush at the way in which three of 
their fellow citizens failed to stand the test of war. 
But, as indicated at the outset of this notice, the book 
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is the study of specimens, and in particular of one speci- 
men, for Mr. and Mrs. Brant are in a manner merely 
accomplices of Campton’s ingrowing disposition. The 
success of Mrs. Wharton’s experiment depends upon 
your understanding of him, who, by all the gods, is most 
peculiar. 

In “The House of Mirth” Mrs. Wharton pursued the 
study of a most complex, even if shallow, girl, and so 
well succeeded that one was reminded at a distance of 
such a subtle being as Meredith’s Diana. Campton of- 
fered her a chance to depict similar subtlety in a man. 
But is Campton a man? Unfortunately the task of 
creating anything more than a male type has always 
appeared to be beyond Mrs. Wharton’s powers. To the 
creating of Campton she very evidently came with the 
greatest zest. To prepare for the following expression 
of intricate contradictions (half way through the book) 


‘must have given her delight: 


He laboured with the need of self-expression, and the 
opposing instinct of concealing feelings too complex for Miss 
Anthony’s simple gaze. How could he say: “I’m satisfied ; 
but I wish to God that George were not”? And was he 
satisfied, after all? And how could he define, or even be 
sure that he was actually experiencing, a feeling so con- 
tradictory that it seemed to be made up of anxiety for his 
son’s safety, shame at that anxiety, shame at George’s own 
complacent acceptance of his lot, and terror of a possible 
change in that lot? ‘ 

The trouble with Campton is not his subtlety—he 
might have been developed into a perfectly credible 
aesthete—but his inability to rise even to the height 
of simple, direct manliness. For that reason it is im- 
possible to believe that he ever had the affair with the 
Spanish girl (lightly referred to in the early chap- 
ters) which wrecked his marriage. The inner recesses 
of his mind and feeling are disclosed by Mrs. Wharton 
with skillful discernment, but when they are laid open 
they can hardly prove interesting—at least to men. 

H. DE W. F. 


Religion and Main Street 
By H. Adye Prichard 


Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


book called “The Religion of Main Street.” Some 
of us may not have read it, but all can rest as- 
sured that it is probably an excellent book. For a book 
is generally made by its topic. It is possible to be very 
dull when writing of the Grand Canyon or Rudyard 
Kipling or Belleau Wood—but it is unusual. There are 
some subjects which express themselves more loudly 
than the sound of the words in which they are described. 
There are some subjects which soar far above all words, 
and give out their meaning through the beating of the 
heart. Religion, to most of us, is one of those subjects; 
and Main Street, to many of us, is another. Therefore 
we say that Dr. Grant’s book is probably an admirable 
book. 

The religion of Main Street is one of those forces 
which help to control the world without demonstrating 
too vividly its activity, like electricity and the editorial 
writers in the daily newspapers. The casual observer 
might infer from guarded and superficial inquiries that 
it was, like the wandering minstrel, a thing of shreds 
and patches. It is a religion which seems to manifest 
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itself on strictly party lines. It is not so much Chris- 
tianity as Presbyterianism or Roman Catholicism or 
Methodism. It is distressingly personal. It appears to 
rally itself for battle round the standard of Mr. Smith, 
the hustling pastor of the Baptist Church, or Father 
Brown of the Roman Church, rather than directly be- 
neath the aegis of doctrine or creed or rite. It is not 
so much a religion as a shibboleth. Allegiance to it 
might seem to rank in dignity and importance with 
loyalty to a lodge of the American Legion or the Ku 
Klux Klan. It is a matter of birth, social heritage, 
environment, predisposition—but seldom, very seldom, 
a result of free and unfettered choice and ardent con- 
viction. 

And yet, as in the case of most still waters, the cur- 
rents run deep and strong. For Main Street would not 
be Main. Street without its religion, any more than 
“Hamlet” would be “Hamlet” without the Prince of 
Denmark. The most powerful and least obvious force 
in the world is the force of influence. That is why 
Jesus Christ could afford to be a carpenter. 

What do we mean by religion? There are definitions 
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innumerable in the text-books and dictionaries, but most 
of those definitions need further defining in order to 
be definite. The average thdughtful man would prob- 
ably answer the question by saying that there are two 
elements in religion—conduct and faith. If he were 
pressed further he would say that the religious man 
acted in a way that commanded the respect and approval 
of his fellows because he believed in a certain principle 
of goodness which underlies the constitution of the 
universe. If he were asked to name this principle he 
would probably hesitate, and then say—God. Therefore 
his religion would become a certain code of manners 
and morals adopted and practiced by virtue of its in- 
herent connection with the living source of all the good 
that man can know. Which is a very sound and very 
convincing conclusion. 

How then, judged by this criterion, would the religion 
of Main Street face the test? Stop the passerby and 
ask. Stand in front of him and look him in the eyes. 
There is not much to criticize in his bearing towards 
the first requirement of the definition. His conduct is 
reasonably good and adequately consistent. He is not 
a prophet, but he is not a prude. He is not a reformer, 
but he is not a degenerate. He is usually honest and 
truthful and not a victim of the blinding passions that 
burn the heart to ashes. His religion, which, in his 
better moments, gleams like a star even when Main 
Street is very dusty and full of the murkiness of evil, 
is to be kind and generous and straight-forward. His 
motto is to live and let others live, to do as he would 
have done unto him, and to count the passing moment 
as the most valuable possession on earth. Therefore 
his conduct is conservative. He will never set any 
spiritual Thames on fire, but neither will he throw cold 
water on the furnace that heats the sun. 

It is when we come to the second part of the defini- 
tion that those who champion the religion of Main 
Street are likely to be most distressingly concerned. 
Granted that this system of conduct is all that it has 
been reported to be: granted that the moral behavior 
of Main Street is no worse—possibly rather better— 
than the religion of Fifth Avenue or the Loop—yet con- 
duct is not religion. The word cannot be saved by a 
system of ethics, any more than a child can be trained 
for the Presidency by means of. a printed list of nega- 
tive and affirmative rules. We must, in order to be 
religious, have something more —a great incentive, a 
hope, a promise, an ambition, an impersonal impulse, a 
driving passion. And that implies a belief in some- 
thing or someone outside ourselves who has placed in 
life something essentially worthwhile. In other words, 
it implies a creed. 

And that is where the religion of Main Street is 
weakest. President Bell, of St. Stephen’s College, made 
the remark the other day that the young men and women 
of this generation are agnostics about Man in a way 
that is more devastating than being agnostics about 
God. He meant that many of us are unable to believe 
in Man—in the essential grandeur of human nature, 
in the fact that most people in the world are trying to 
do the best they can, in the love that does shine from 
men’s eyes, and the charity that does beat in men’s 
hearts, and the hope that does kindle in men’s souls. 
We older ones know that it is so—that there is nothing 
more uplifting in human life than human life itself. 
And, if we believe that, then we must believe that the 
grandeur of those august qualities was imparted to 
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them by one who had them—a being similar to us in 
kind, if not in degree, wonderfully loving and wonder- 


‘fully trusting. Which is the Christian faith in God. 


God is nat a static, passive being: God works and 
God creates. And that is why so many ofthe dwellers 
on Main Street have parted company with the reality 
of God. They do not create. They think that they must 
adapt their lives to conform with the contour of the 
world in which they live, instead of realizing that the 
Christian is in the world to make it conform with what 
he knows to be God’s will. Poverty and sin and misery 
exist largely because we allow them to exist. The sign 
that flames in the sky above Main Street is too often 
Kismet. Let us acquiesce in fate, in the shortcomings 
of our nature, we say, and accept the limitations of our 
fellow men. Kismet. 

Not so will religion come into its own. We are crea- 
tures of habit, living in conformity with laws that we 
have received. Our conduct is passively passable. But 
Christ was never passive and never passable. He was 
always active and perfect: because He made life to suit 
Himself. When Main Street finds something of His 
spirit, and goes out in faith to make the world over— 
then religion will come again like sunshine in the morn- 
ing, and the hope of mankind will be fulfilled. 


The First Woman Journalist 


By N. Tourneur 


EARLY everyone has forgotten that woman 
New= the profession of journalism almost as 

early as man. The first woman journalist, on 
either side of the Atlantic, came on the scene at the 
same time as the first daily, namely, the Daily Courant, 
London, 1702, and she was to succeed King, Applebee, 
and Dean Swift as editor of the Examiner, that famous 
eighteenth-century Tory organ. 

The times demanded of political writers either whole- 
hearted hatred or wholehearted support, and Mrs. Man- 
ley’s qualities were well suited to the spirit of the age. 
Her “New Atlantis,” volumes which many still find 
interesting, are a collection of vitriolic attacks and be- 
sugared eulogies. Like Swift, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, 
and others of her contemporaries, she was always a 
fierce partisan. She hit out with the best of them— 
unscrupulously and unmercifully. The bitterness en- 
gendered in her early life—when a young girl she was 
betrayed by a cousin—seems never to have been out- 
lived. 

Although an advocate of sex equality, she was not 
averse from taking advantage of a woman’s privileges. 
When her attack on Steele brought a hot reply, she 
was very resentful. 

She was, nevertheless, a born journalist, far ahead 
of her contemporaries. She made her “stories” inter- 
esting — she carries the reader along with her even 
today —and amusing. In her outrageous attacks on 
Marlborough and his party she artfully arranged the 
picturesque and enlivening details to stimulate the read- 
er’s imagination and credibility. And, on the Tories 
taking office, she found her reward, succeeding Dean 
Swift on the Examiner — that powerful organ which 
wielded—and welded—an entire party’s control. Witty, 
keenly observant, implacable but often warm-hearted, 
Mrs. Manley, were she alive today and wielding the 
pen, would be more than worth knowing. 
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The Liberal League 


Adopting a Constructive Programme 
Misgiving's 


DECLARATION of principles is one thing, 

A but the application of them is quite an- 
other. No one can quarrel with those 

many friends of the Liberal League who are im- 
patient for action and desire the Liberal League to 
get down to brass tacks. One must, however, one- 
self be slightly impatient with those who seem to 
think that policies take precedence over principles 


and who would have a handful of men and women — 


proclaim one or the other liberal policy and then 
cajole millions of Americans into subscribing to it. 
That is the method of political parties. It would 
seem as though our experience with party plat- 
forms ought to convince us that a Liberal League 
can not be developed in this fashion. 

It goes without saying that every declaration of 
principles deals in generalities and is, to this ex- 
tent, vague and susceptible of contradictory inter- 
pretations. Nevertheless, we believed it possible 
to interest a considerable body of Americans in the 
Liberal League’s declaration of principles, to the 
end that they would themselves be willing to make 
some common application of these principles in the 
form of a constructively progressive programme. 
Our belief seems to be justified. Over 600 men 
and women from all parts of our country have now 
associated themselves as the council of the Liberal 
League. They represent 36 States and all sections 
of the country. The council is still enjoying a 
healthy growth and welcomes the accession of all 
men and women who appreciate the Liberal 
League’s declaration of principles and are desirous 
of codperating in making these principles effective. 
- All such persons are cordially invited to member- 
ship in the League and communications from them 
will receive immediate attention. Some thirty have 
been chosen from the council at large as a pro- 
visional select council and in this capacity to work 
out, if possible, a programme of action for submis- 
sion to the entire council. The select council is now 
engaged in this task, and before many weeks have 
gone by it will make certain proposals to the coun- 
cil at large. These proposals will cover the form 
of the Liberal League’s organization; the method 
of procedure; and one or more definite applica- 
tions of the League’s principles to outstanding 
problems of the day. 

It is hoped that every member of the council at 
large will freely criticise these proposals and make 
appropriate suggestions. For unless the members 
of the council at large are willing to give serious 
thought to the propositions which will be laid be- 
fore them, the Liberal League will hardly deserve 


its name. In the light of the criticism and sug- 
gestions received by the select council, it will re- 
vise the programme and resubmit it to the whole 
council for final action. Then will come the time for 
those who have associated themselves in a liberal 
movement to justify their faith through action. 

Meanwhile, it should be evident to all readers 
of these columns that nothing published in them in 
any way commits the Liberal League to any policy. 
It has seemed advisable to call attention to prob- 
lems that confront liberally minded men and 
women, by publishing communications that con- 
tained contentious matter. The appeal of British 
Liberals, for example, which was published in full 
in these columns on September 15, did not, and 
could not, express the Liberal League’s official atti- 
tude. For, as remarked more than once, its official 
attitude in respect to any existing problem is yet 
to be determined. That communication contained, 
incidentally, a severe arraignment of France’s pol- 
icy in the Ruhr. In view of this position of certain 
outstanding British liberals, the editor of these 
columns stated at the outset that a statement from 
French liberals relating to America’s moral inter- 
est in the reconstruction of Europe (which was 
really the gist of the British appeal) would shortly 
be published as a companion document. As soon 
as this statement is received it, too, will be pub- 
lished without abbreviations, and this publication 
likewise will not set forth the Liberal League’s offi- 
cial attitude. Even an article so full of the genuine 
spirit of Americanism as Mr. Ira Jewell Wil- 
liams’s, an extract from which we published in 
these columns on September 29, must not be 
taken as officially committing the League in mat- 
ters of policy. It is necessary to emphasize the 
non-committal character of these columns because 
too many of the Liberal League’s friends persist 
in assuming that its policies are being, or should 
be, guided by a handful of officials. Again we 
point out that the League is still in its formative 
stages and that every member has not only the 
privilege, but in a sense also the duty, to assist 
in its final organization and the definition of its 
policies. ; 

Misgivings 

The following extracts from communications re- 
ceived at the League’s offices will show what mis- 
givings some people have—their curious misinter- 
pretations of the League’s underlying purpose, 
and the insistent demand for a definite programme: 


I neither presume to take exception—nor do I, even in my own 
thoughts, take the slightest exception—to the action of the 
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eminent gentlemen whose names appear on your invitation in 
associating themselves with those of like economic and social 
views for the promotion of those views. So that it be done 
openly and without subterfuge, such an association may fairly 
be regarded, even by those who entertain radically different 
views, as socially beneficial. Every honest, clear-thinking citizen 


-must, however, sense and resent the impropriety of calling such 


an organization “The Liberal League.” Call it, if you please, 
“The Conservative League” or any name of like significance and 
the true liberals of America will respect you. Calling it what 
you do, I venture to P nopeeg that you will find your name a 
serious handicap as leading to wide-spread doubt of your sincerity 
of purpose. 





‘ While in entire sympathy with your aims, I wonder if your 
choice of a name is a wise one. The word ‘‘Liberal” has been 
keeping such low-lived company of late, that it needs very 
thorough de-lousing and disenfecting before it can reasonably 
expect to be accepted in decent society again. Don’t you think 
you are trying to reclaim it without keeping it in quarantine 
for the proper time? 


As I examine this list, I find names of many men with whose 
views on economic and social questions I am in complete dis- 
agreement. I am quite sure that if I joined your organization 
I should be compelled before long to withdraw, not because I did 
not believe in many of its principles, but because I could not 
endorse the application that would be made of them by your 
Executive Council. It seems to be one of the main functions of 
these organizations for “sane liberalism” to see that the men 
who have, are not deprived of their possessions. I have a feel- 
rd that this organization will fit rather admirably with that 
class. 


The Liberal League idea is old. The Scriptures record that 
Satan fell from heaven. He must have landed on earth as his 
cloven foot seems to make tracks in so many “personal liberty” 
organizations. 


Would I be allowed to read the New Republic or hear Scott 
Nearing lecture? Or would it be more towards my salvation 
to hear Miss H— S— preach? 


With many of your principles I am in full accord; but as I 
suspect that one object would be to attack probibition, I cannot 
join, because I believe that question is settled and ought not to 
be reopened. 


I do not like the name “Liberal.” Especially in the last year 
or two, if I am not mistaken, that term has been used by organ- 
izations especially opposed to the prohibitory amendment or to 
the Volstead Act. 


If you mean the prohibition laws, why don’t you call your- 
selves the Illiberal League? For those laws I have no respect, 
and will join no association that requires me to respect them. 








Your invitation to become a founder of the Liberal League 
and a member of its council has been received. After looking 
over the list of names and the declaration of principles I am 
much inclined to think that you have made a mistake in naming 
the League. I may be in error but I think you should have 
=_— your League the Liquor League instead of the Liberal 

ague, 





I have received from some unknown source an envelope (hav- 
ing the appearance of being locally posted) containing the in- 
closed subscription form, together with a “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” and a list, by states, of “members of the council of the 
Liberal League.” I take it the main object of this movement, or 
at least its ultimate object, is to remove the bastardy Eighteenth 
Amendment from our Constitution. If so I am heartily in 
accord with your organization, but in this age of fake and fraud 
one must move with caution. 





I have your declaration of principles and request to join the 
Liberal League. So far as I can see the principles are very 
closely in accord with those announeed by the Ku Klux Klan. 
I have declined so far to enter the Ku Klux Klan and believe 
that I shall continue to remain a citizen of the United States. 





_ I earnestly hope that your programme looks toward the mem- 
bership of the United States in the League of Nations and our 
2odperation in the International Court. 





I am writing for the purpose of asking you to explain to me 
what you mean by the seventh principle, namely, “To urge an 
international policy based upon broad principles of codperation.” 
If by that you mean for the United States to become a member 
of the League of Nations or that we shall ally ourselves with 
any branch of the League of Nations or anything growing out 
of the League of Nations. then I cannot consent to become a 
member of your organization. 





I have your courteous invitation to become a founder of the 
Liberal League and a member of its council. I cannot but feel, 
however, that it is not clear precisely to what I am committing 
myself. The principles of the League are all good, but they 
mean different things to different peonle, and do not seem to me 
to constitute a programme. They will inevitably be interpreted 
in the light of what is known of the general attitude of the 
Sponsors of the League on specific questions of nublic policy. 
IT am free to say that my own general attitude is different from 
that of some conspicuous signers of the invitation. 
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I have your invitation to join. Before deciding, I would like 
to know more specifically than stated in your declaration of 
principles what your League stands for. The brief statements 
may have a double meaning. Does 2 mean pro-prohibition? 
Does 3 mean that you are against government supervision of 
public utilities, and what is called the nationalization of railroads 
and the coal industry? Does 5 include the trusts on the one 
hand and the labor unions on the other? Does 6 mean that a 
representative elected on a certain platform can do as he pleases 
after getting into office? Does 7 mean that we are to supply 
money, goods and young men to Europe for settling strifes 
between their countries? 





Just what are some of the specific objectives of the League? 
It must have at least one. hat do you mean by personal 
liberty? How are you going to build up respect for the law? 
Do you include all laws? Do the members of the League obey 
all laws? Just what are the organized minorities dominating 
the Government? 


There is No Such Animal 


The following communication reaches us from Prescott, 
Arizona. We print it for the same reason that prompted the 
publication of the preceding extracts. Liberals are not above 
criticism nor should they be deaf to suggestions. 


Dear Sir :— 

Of late one notices the frequent mention of the liberals as 
being the salvation of the world. I am prompted to ask, who 
in hell are these liberals every one is talking about? In my 
opinion there is no such animal. The self-styled liberal is, 
judging from my experience, the least liberal and open-minded 
of all men. He is a man who has given considerable thought to 
political and social questions, but not enough to know that no 
judgment is final. He has no place in his philosophy for the 
fact that he may possibly be mistaken. So positive is he, he 
would commit the whole world to his proposition without a 
safeguard against failure. 

I distrust the man who says the man in power is a rogue and 
an ignoramus and that if you will only put him in power 
everything will be jake. The claim of most liberals that they 
are wiser and more honest than most men is pretentious, to say 
the ieast. In my opinion there is absolutely no help to be had 
from the assumption that one lot of men is better than another 
lot. That any lot of men can for long be trusted with un- 
checked power any more than another lot. 

The difference between being a liberal and being a conserva- 
tive is the difference between being out and being in. Men are 
not liberal but governments may be. 

It is not the business of the government to consider with an 
open mind any project looking to social advance; just the moment 
it does that some open-minded liberal will advance some project 
for his own advance. The business of government is to administer 
justice and nothing else; its business is to hear grievances and 
not to provide wants. By preventing aggression the government 
negatively regulates and guides all effort into constructive 
channels, 

The first step toward getting a liberal government is to rid 
the mind of that greatest of all political superstitions, the doctrine 
that majority rule is democratic. 

(Signed) Wm. Crocker. 


Sayings 


“Liberty is not a means to a higher political end. It is itself 
the highest political end.” Lorp ACTON. 
“They that give up essential liberty to obtain a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


“Let us all seek truth as if none of us had possession of it.” 
OLNEY. 


“T announce as a glory of these States that they respectfully 
listen to propositions, reforms, fresh views and doctrines from 
successions of men and women. Each age has its own growth.” 

Watt WHITMAN. 


“In the wonderful reciprocities of being we can never reach 
the higher levels until all our fellows ascend with us.” 
EpwWIn MARKHAM. 


“We liberals have tried patience for twenty years. I vote we 
now try ‘courage’... We have principles we believe in, we 
have faith, we have great traditions, and we have a great 
cause... Let us not lose courage and straightforwardness.” 

JOHN Morey. 


“The whole progress of society consists in learning how, by the 
independent action or voluntary association of individuals... 
to lessen the sphere of legislation, and enlarge that of the in- 
dividual reason and conscience.” SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


“We have nothing to do with a man’s words or a man’s 
thoughts, except to put against them better words and better 
thoughts. and so to win in the great moral and intellectual duel 
that is always going on, and on which all progress denends.” 

AUBERON HERBERT. 
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Civil Liberties in the Soft Coal Fields 


The Point of View of the Operators 


By William C. Chanler 


tember 15, “Company Towns in the Soft Coal 

Fields,” Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., admits 
that “the companies deserve great credit for the way 
they have brought in civilization and avoided many 
of the usual lawless and vicious features of frontier 
settlements. Much that the operators say about the 
excellence of the housing, the cheapness of rent and 
company-store prices, the electric-cooking utensils fur- 
nished free, the salaries paid to teachers in excess of 
the public-school] rates, is doubtless widely true and 
merits much praise.” He might have added that few 
if any of these towns are operated at a profit, and many 
at a considerable loss, and that the coal operators are 
perhaps the only landlords in the world who have not 
raised their rents since the war. The company is in 
the coal business and not in the real estate business, 
and the town is but a large item in the necessary operat- 
ing cost. 

Yet he objects to the company town. “When all is 
said and done, it is paternalism. ‘It is done for the 
miners, not by them.” 

What would he suggest as an alternative? That the 
companies hereafter merely open up a mine, perhaps 
twenty miles from the nearest village, and say to the 
men: “We offer you work; but it would be interfering 
with your rights as free American citizens to offer you 
houses, schools, churches, or places of entertainment. 
You must live in the woods or dig holes in the ground 
until you have earned enough money to build yourselves 
houses, and your children must remain uneducated until 
you have earned enough money to provide them with 
schools; for the town has no money—there is no town— 
and the county has no money to build up a town. Nor 
can we help you. We can only give you employment 
and pay you wages.” ' 

And further, what would Mr. Chafee do with the 
company towns now in existence? He says, “The prob- 
lem of transfer is difficult, but not insoluble.” Transfer 
to whom? To the miners? Surely he does not suggest 
that they rise up like the peasants of Russia and seize 
them from their present owners? And yet what other 
solution is there? The miners cannot afford to buy 
them, and wouldn’t if they could. A coal mine is not 
a permanent institution. And when it is exhausted, 
what becomes of the town? The county will not buy it. 
It could not afford to build the town, nor even to police 
it or furnish education for its inhabitants, after it was 
built. Only the company could afford to build it, and 
only the company can afford to run it. 

But Mr. Chafee has another and perhaps more serious 
objection. He complains of the administration of these 
towns by the companies. He complains that certain 
civil liberties are denied the inhabitants; he complains 
because they are “closed towns,” and the right of in- 
gress and egress is restricted. He quotes the president 
of a coal company in Logan County, West Virginia, as 
testifying that deputy sheriffs “ought to keep out of 
Logan County ‘the organizers of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America for exactly the same reason that those 
whose pictures are in the Rogues’ Gallery are kept out 
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of lower New York.’” He goes on to point out that 
the author of this statement is a Boston lawyer and 
says, “In short, it is the old problem, who knows best 
what is good for a man, the man himself or some wealth- 
ier and better educated person?” The gentleman re- 
ferred to has been in the coal business for some thirty 
years and has spent much of that time in the coal fields. 
Another problem is therefore raised: Who knows best 
what is good for the miner and for the industry in the 
non-union fields, this lawyer from Boston or a professor 
of law from across the Charles, who has never seen a 
coal mine nor visited a company town, but who never- 
theless takes it upon himself to submit briefs on the 
subject to the United States Coal Commission, and to 
publish articles setting forth horrible conditions which 
he supposes exist there? 

As is elsewhere pointed out by that same Boston law- 
yer, so long as Mr. Gompers finds a special privately 
paid policeman necessary to guard him and his building 
in Washington; so long as railroad corporations find it 
necessary to have their conductors made special police- 
men to prevent trouble on railroad trains; so long as 
banks find it necessary to have special policemen in their 
banking rooms and on their bank automobiles; so long 
as department stores, hotels, and office buildings find 
it necessary to have armed watchmen, just so long will 
it be necessary for mining companies to have armed 
watchmen and special policemen to protect their prop- 
erty. There is no difference between a special police- 
man known as a deputy sheriff in a mining community 
and one in the City of New York, in Washington, or 
in Gloucester, Mass. 

Furthermore there has been much misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding as to the extent to which these 
deputy sheriffs are employed. The report of the “Com- 
mittee on Coal and Civil Liberties,” of which Mr. Chafee 
was chairman, and parts of which have since been in- 
corporated in the findings of the United States Coal 
Commission, contains this statement: “As our evidence 
shows, the sheriff of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 
declared that, at the time he made his statement for our 
Committee (June 17, 1923), he had between five and 
six hundred deputy sheriffs, whose salaries were being 
paid by coal operators. . . A more conspicuous ex- 
ample of the use of deputy sheriffs paid by coal com- 
panies is that furnished by Logan County, West Virgi- 
nia.” The sheriff of Somerset County has since stated 
that he never made any such declaration to anyone; that 
there have never been more than fifty deputies in the 
entire county whose salaries were paid by coal com- 
panies; and that at the time referred to he had not 
more than thirty. In Logan County, West Virginia, 
there are only forty-three active deputies, less than one- 
third as many peace officers in proportion to population 
as in the City of New York; and only four are paid 
by coal operators. It would seem that this Committee 
had indorsed a statement of facts without an adequate 
investigation as to its accuracy. And it must be upon 
an equally inaccurate investigation that Mr. Chafee 
bases his statement that in one county there is one 
deputy for every fifteen miners. 
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As Mr. Chafee points out, it is an Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition that a man’s house is his castle; but it is a fur- 
ther Anglo-Saxon tradition that a man may defend his 
castle. Where groups of men live together in a single 
community, and their houses, their lives, their freedom, 
and safety are continually menaced by an outside organ- 
ization which has openly declared, and repeatedly at- 
tempted to carry out, its intention of forcing its domi- 
nation upon them by violence and murder, it is their 
right, until they can obtain protection from established 
authority, to defend themselves to the best of their 
ability. 

Before writing of the “slavery” and “paternalism” 
of the non-union miners in company towns and before 
drawing broad generalizations from a handful of leases 
which have come to his attention, why does not Mr. 
Chafee himself go into these fields and talk to the 
miners — not the agitators and malcontents hanging 
about outside the towns—but the citizens of West Vir- 
ginia working in the mines and living in these towns? 
Why does he not ask them why they prefer to live in 
a “closed town,” where union agitators are not admitted 
and where the alleged violations of civil liberties are 
in force? Why does he not ask them why they rose two 
thousand strong, armed and formed in battle line, in 
defense of their State, their “company towns,” and their 
wives and children from 10,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers of America who were marching with 
machine-guns to “liberate” them from the very slavery 
of which Mr. Chafee so eloquently complains? 

Before stating in regard to the eviction of miners 
from company houses that “he loses his home practi- 
cally as soon as he loses his job,” why does he not visit 
some of these company towns and learn that in Somer- 
set County, Pennsylvania, the very county of which he 
complains, many strikers were permitted to remain in 
company houses without paying rent and while actively 
engaged in preventing the operation of the mine by 
every means at their command, legal or illegal, for fif- 
teen months, and that many more remained until the 
strike was ended; that none were evicted illegally, nor 
until their houses were needed for men who were willing 
to return to work, or unti] the eviction was demanded 
by the other miners, as where a striker went about 
flourishing revolvers, and occasionally shooting at the 
children of the working miners? Before he condemns 
the existence of these towns, why does he not ask the 
operators that own them and the miners that live in 
them, and, above all, the wives of these miners, why they 
exist, why they are “closed towns,” and why every effort 
is made to keep out union organizers? 

Let us compare them with the “open town” which he 
advocates. In Johnson County, Kentucky, Thealka and 
Van Lear were “open towns,” and the Coal Commission, 
in a recent report to the President of the United States, 
had this to say about conditions there existing: 

At Thealka and Van Lear, near Paintsville, the county 
Seat, are the mines of the Northeast Coal Company and the 
Consolidation Coal Company. The relations of these com- 
panies with their men had always been harmonious until 
the calling of a strike by the miners’ union. The officials 
of the companies applied to the sheriff for protection, they, 
at that time, having no guards. He refused, and the reason 
for his refusal is a subject of dispute ... There were no 
deputies appointed. Shortly afterward, men going to and 
from work at the mines were ambushed and shot. A local 
constable at Paintsville appointed twelve deputies, who at- 
tempted to protect the mines and miners at Thealka, but 


without success, as two men at Thealka mine were blown 
up by dynamite and killed. The experience of the Con- 
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solidation Coal Company at Van Lear was similar to that 
of: the Northeast Coal Company at Thealka. 


In Southern Illinois there is an “open town”—one 
after Mr. Chafee’s own heart, as described by him in 
discussing the City of Scranton, Pennsylvania, in the 
hard coal field. There are no company houses, no com- 
pany stores. The miners live in good-sized, up-to-date, 
incorporated towns where they enjoy all the rights of 
American citizenship. On a bright sunny morning in 
June, 1922, over forty men were lined up before a 
barbed wire fence by these same free American citizens 
and twenty of them shot down and murdered. Five 
more who escaped the first fusillade were bound together 
with ropes about their necks and forced to crawl on 
their hands and knees through the main streets of the 
town in the presence of the entire population, men, 
women, and children, and later butchered in the ceme- 
tery, everyone who had a gun or could steal one taking 
a pot shot as they lay huddled on the ground. The 
bodies of the dead were exposed to public ridicule as 
the entire population of free American citizens filed 
through the morgue laughing and joking at their muti- 
lated remains. The union raised over $800,000 by the 
check-off for their defense and—the crowning triumph 
of civil liberties in the open town over the slavery of 
the closed town—the only men against whom the State 
could muster enough evidence even to bring a prosecu- 
tion were acquitted. 

There is not a single district in the United States 
where an attempt has been made in recent years to 
mine coal without the consent or against the wishes of 
the United Mine Workers of America that violence and 
bloodshed did not result. That organization has now 
admitted these acts of violence, but has attempted to 
establish the somewhat worn out alibi of attributing 
them to the agents of the Soviet. If Mr. Chafee would 
but ask the inhabitants of these company towns what 
was their chief objection to the company, he would re- 
ceive the reply that they do not afford him sufficient 
protection from the violence of outsiders. He would 
learn that miners invariably prefer a house in the 
“closed” area, and that, in niuay cases where the supply 
of these was limited, men left for other mines, rather 
than subject themselves and their families to the dan- 
gers of living in an “open” section of the town. 

If he is so anxious to defend and preserve the civil 
liberties of American citizens, why does he not turn his 
attention to the declared policy of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who admit having spent two and 
one-half million dollars in attempting to force the union- 
ization of Mingo County, West Virginia, alone, and 
whose president recently stated that if his demands for 
a universal closed shop and check-off were granted, an 
American citizen who, wished to dig coal without sub- 
mitting to the domination and enforced taxation of his 
organization, “would be free to dig oysters in Florida.” 

Of course, the closed town is not perfect; of course it 
is paternalistic; of course, it violates certain civil liber- 
ties; but at least it protects other and more fundamental 
civil rights. It is not to avoid unionization that the closed 
town primarily exists. It is to prevent the violence and 
murder that invariably accompany attempts to force 
unionization; to preserve to the non-union miners the 
right to work, as they wish to work; to preserve the 
most vital civil liberties guaranteed by the American 
Constitution; the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, 


Domestic 
The Farmer 


HE situation of the farmers con- 

tinues to engage the greater part 
of the time and attention of President 
Coolidge, the Cabinet, and politicians 
in general. At the present moment the 
plan most in the foreground is a cor- 
poration with Eugene Meyer, Jr., as 
the suggested head to sell all the export 
surplus of American wheat through a 
single agency. The capital would be 
provided by the same mechanism that 
already has loaned some $200,000,000 
to farm organizations through their lo- 
cal banks, namely, the War Finance 
Corporation. 

In the meantime, Managing Director 
Meyer and Director Mondell of the 
War Finance Corporation and a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agri- 
culture have been directed by President 
Coolidge today to start immediately for 
the central Northwest to discuss with 
the wheat growers of that section the 
formation of co-operative marketing 
associations which might avail them- 
selves of Government funds under the 
new rural credits act. 

President Coolidge has been deeply 
concerned with the problem, not only 
because of the direct issue which the 
situation presents, but because the po- 
litical results are of tremendous im- 
portance. It was the promise to vote 
for a wheat guarantee of $1.75 a 
bushel, according to information reach- 
ing here from the State of Washing- 
ton, which resulted in the victory of a 
Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Spokane district in the bye-election 
last week. It was the dissatisfaction 
of the wheat farmers of Minnesota 
which resulted in the election of Mag- 
nus Johnson, pronounced radical and 
_ Nonpartisan Leaguer, as United States 
Senator to fill the seat of Senator 
Knute Nelson, Johnson defeating Gov- 
ernor Jake Preus, regarded up to that 
defeat as a resourceful political leader. 

It is not the farmer who is doing 
all the crying. Much of it is the voice 
of the local banker in farming commu- 
nities who loaned imprudent amounts 
of money on farm lands and farm 
crops. It is said that if the present 
distress is not cured half the bankers 
in North Dakota will find themselves 
unfamiliarly and uncomfortably 
launched in the farming business. 

Speaking of the situation, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace said recently: 

“If, as seems evident, we must admit 
ourselves to be on a permanently higher 
scale of industrial wages, and conse- 
quently higher cost of production in in- 
dustry as well as agriculture, a normal 
relationship can be restored only by 
bringing agricultural prices up _ to 
somewhere near the level of other 
prices.” 

The Shipping Problem 


As to the shipping problem at the 


present time no programme for the 
future operation of the fleet is before 
the President. Chairman Farley and 
the board members, however, are en- 
gaged in considering means by which 
a definite system of Government opera- 
tion may be put into effect. It is the 
President’s intention to carry out his 
original idea of getting the views of 
all interested agencies before approv- 
ing any change in the present system of 
operating the fleet, it was disclosed. 
The President takes the position that 
as shipping is an attempt to serve 
commerce the views of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover would be desired be- 
fore any plan is approved. Because 
the Shipping Board makes large expen- 
ditures of Government funds each year 


Columbia University 


Nations to permit American experts to 
be present as “observers,” a request 
promptly granted by the League. 

Officials of the League explain there 
will be no attempt to impose any spe- 
cial customs regulations by the various 
countries, but merely to secure any re- 
visions of regulations essential to sim- 
plification. No discussion of tariffs 
appears as a part of the agenda of the 
conference. 


Arrival of Lloyd George 


David Lloyd George, war-time 
Premier of Britain, arrived in New 
York last week on the Mauretania. He 
was welcomed down the bay by a verit- 
able regiment of enthusiasts, including 
English, Welsh, and Irish delegations. 
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A general view of Tokio after the earthquake 


for maintaining the fleet, the President 
believes that Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon should be consulted on the finan- 
cial aspects of the matter. 


Governors’ Conference 


The President has called the much- 
talked-of Governors’ conference on law 
enforcement for October 20, at the 
White House. The particular matters 
taken up will be prohibition, immigra- 
tion and anti-narcotic statutes. 

The Governors will come to Wash- 
ington from their annual conference 
at West Baden, Ind., leaving Indianap- 
olis the evening of October 19 and 
arriving in Washington shortly after 
noon the next day. They will go di- 
rect to the White House, where they 
will be entertained at luncheon by the 
President, after which the work of the 
conference will begin. 


The Customs Parley 


In spite of its official refusal to par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming conference 
on customs formalities, the United 
States has requested the League of 


Mrs. Lloyd George and his daughter 
accompanied him, stopping during their 
stay in town with Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, a sister of Lady Astor. On 
Friday Mr. Lloyd George attended a 
luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore, given 
by various editors and publishers of 
the city. His first public address, how- 
ever, will be, at his own express wish, 
after he reaches Canada. 


Count Apponyi’s Visit 

Another distinguished visitor to 
these shores who arrived last week was 
Count Albert Apponyi, Speaker of the 
Hungarian House of Representatives 
and formerly Prime Minister of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Count Apponyi headed 
the Austrian delegation at Versailles 
during the forming of the Peace 
Treaty. In a speech at the Metropoli- 
tan Club October 3 he stated that re- 
vision of the pact was the only hope 
of Europe. 

Of the effect of. the Peace Treaty 
upon Austria-Hungary, he said: 

“Some of the constructions of the 
treaty are set up in direct defiance of 
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During the recent Eucharistic convention at Genoa, a huge fifty foot cross was erected in mid-stream, leading the procession of 
boats and symbolizing the blessing of the Mediterranean 


ethnological principles, since of the 
10,000,000 souls which we have lost 
3,300,000 are Magyars, quite a third 
part of the total number of Magyars 
and 1,200,000 are Germans, who have 
no racial connections with the neigh- 
bors to whom they have been given. 
Nor can geographic necessity be 
pleaded in favor of those arrangements 
since nearly 2,000,000 of the above men- 


tioned 3,300,000 live with no alien inter- 
mixture to speak of on territories bor- 
dering on the Magyar mainland left to 
us.” 


The International Horse-Race 


Papyrus, winner of the English 
Derby, arrived in New York last week 
to get in condition for his race with 
an American horse. Zev, owned by 
Harry Sinclair, has been picked as his 
opponent. The race will be run on 
October 20. 


The Railroads 


The expiration last week of the con- 
tracts between the operators and the 
railroad brotherhoods was the signal 
for new demands by the brotherhoods 
for pay increases. The demands, which 
call for reinstatement of the peak wage 
scale of 1920, were met by counter de- 
mands on the part of railway execu- 
tives that these classes of employees 
forfeit, in return, some of the privileges 
they now enjoy under their so-called 
“working agreements” with the car- 
riers. 

These agreements differ in individ- 
ual States and with different railroads, 
but in their entirety they constitute, in 
the opinion of many executives, a dis- 
tinct hindrance to efficient train opera- 
tion and a burdensome tax on railroad 
finances. 

One of the interesting questions ex- 
pected to come to the front in the next 
few weeks is that of the railroads’ atti- 
tude toward the Labor Board in the 
Impending wage negotiations with the 
Big Four. 


The demands are, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“1, That all rates in effect under de- 
cision No. 2, United States Railroad 
Labor Board, effective as of May 1, 
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First photograph of King Alfonso of Spain 

and the newly appointed military dictator, 
General de Rivera 


1920, and applicable to locomotive en- 
gineers, be restored in their entirety. 

“2. In all classes of service the earn- 
ings of engineers from mileage, over- 
time and other regulations applicable 
for each day’s service performed shall 
not be less than eight dollars ($8) a 
day.” 

With the engineers joining in the in- 


creased wage drive, all four transpor- 
tation brotherhoods have initiated 
movements for wage increases. 


A. F. of L. Convention 

The American Federation of Labor 
opened its forty-third annual conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, last week. 
In his opening address President Sam- 
uel Gompers pledged loyalty to the 
Government of the United States, and 
a determination on the part of labor 
to help improve the country. Chief 
among the questions that need atten- 
tion he placed child labor. 

The convention received the report of 
the Executive Council, which declared 
against invasion of industrial life by 
government. The report also de- 
nounced the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Fascisti movement. 

“We ask that the labor movement 
be and continue to be a movement of 
wage earners, by wage earners and for 
wage earners,” said President Gom- 
pers. 

Warning of the “threat of state in- 
vasion of industrial life,” the council 
asserted the hour has struck for “a 
pronouncement of the aims of labor 
that shall more nearly express the full 
implications of trade unionism.” 

The report made the following rec- 
ommendations: 

Child Labor—The agitation for the 
child labor amendment to the Consti- 
tution should be taken up by every 
State and city central body and every 
local union in the United States. 

Supreme Court—Congress_ should 
have the power to re-enact by a two- _ 
thirds vote any law declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, which 
“by gradual encroachment” has as- 
sumed greater power than exercised by 
either: or both the legislative or execu- 
tive branches. 

Immigration—Congress must be 
called upon to decide between the greed 
of unfair employers and the self-pre- 
servation of our people. The conven- 
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Though the German eagle surmounting the strange pile of rock is also of stone, it seemed to keep an eagle eye on the man-made 
conqueror of the air, as the huge German glider flew by 


tion is urged “in the strongest terms 
possible” to point out to Congress the 
danger to American institutions if 
immigration is not restricted to a 
greater extent than is provided in the 
present law. 

Unemployment—The Federation 
should co-operate with and participate 
in every effort to solve the problem of 
the business cycle, with recurring pe- 
riods of unemployment. 

Political Situation—Recommends 
continuance of the non-partisan policy, 
with increased activity of state feder- 
ations in Congressional elections. The 
Supreme Court’s minimum wage deci- 
sion has greatly weakened the protection 
to women in industry. It is a demon- 
strated fact, however, that “women are 
‘permanently in industry as wage earn- 
ers” and the fundamental considera- 
tion in their protection now lies in 
thorough organization. 

Education—The Federation should 
give increasing attention to the de- 
velopment of a constructive public 
school system. 

Declaring the Railroad Labor Board 
had fully justified the condemnation 
expressed at the last convention, the 
report urged that efforts be continued 
for its elimination. 

From three States and from one of 
the large international unions there 
have come demands that the American 
Federation of Labor enter actively into 
politics. 

Among the ninety-five resolutions 
which are before the convention are 
protests against injunctions, demand 
for election of all Federal judges by 
popular vote and for laws for aboli- 
tion of child labor. 


The Bonus Again 
The American Legion continues its 
aetivities on behalf of a Federal bonus 
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Martial law is declared throughout Ger- 

many; War Minister Gessler has been 
appointed Military Ruler 


for ex-service men. According to its 
legislative committee, the next session 
of Congress will enact a soldiers’ bonus. 
Even should President Coolidge then 
veto the measure, Congress will go 
ahead and enact the bill providing for 
the ex-service men into law anyway, 
they say. 

The prediction is based upon a care- 
ful poll of the members of the Senate 


who will gather here next December. 
The House, the legion’s report em- 
phasizes, always has been in favor of 
the bonus. Investigation indicates the 
same attitude is assured from the lower 
body in the coming Congressional ses- 
sion. 

In spite of this, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, one of the three major 
ex-service men’s organizations, will not 
support the adjusted compensation bill 
designed to give a bonus to veterans of 
the World War which will be presented 
to Congress when it convenes in De- 
cember, it was learned. 

The opposition of the association, 
which includes. only those veterans who 
were wounded or disabled in the World 
War, is not based on economic princi- 
ples such as are inspiring other smaller 
organizations, but on the D. A. V.’s 
general opposition to all veteran meas- 
ures which take priority over legisla- 
tion for the disabled. 


Oklahoma 

In the face of Governor Walton’s 
threat to use prohibitive force, special 
elections on a bill providing for a legis- 
lative session to impeach the State 
Executive were held in Oklahoma last 
week with an overwhelming vote cast 
in favor of the session. Although he 
forbade voting, the Governor did not 
use the military to prevent it, prefer- 
ring eventual recourse to the courts, 
by which means he obtained an injunc- 
tion after the elections halting can- 
vassing of the votes on a charge of 
irregularity. During the elections ten 
thousand armed deputy _ sheriffs 
guarded the polls in seventy-three coun- 
ties and kept Walton’s secret service 
men away from the voting places. 

In most places over the State the 
election passed without serious inci- 
dents. There have been no reports of 
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Oklahoma State Capitol building whose doors were ordered closed by Governor 
J. C. Walton. The Governor wished to prevent a special session of the Legislature, 
which he claimed was in sympathy with the Ku Klux Klan 


bloodshed, although several clashes 
took place that threatened to precipi- 
tate pitched battles. In most of these 
Walton’s men were forced to back down 
by superior numbers. 

The fight on the Klan has only just 
begun, Governor Walton declared at the 
Executive Mansion as he watched the 
returns pour in. He reiterated his de- 
termination not to accept the election 
result, saying he would carry the battle 
to the last court in the land if neces- 
sary and defy his enemies to oust him. 

“I am still Governor,” he declared. 

Between 400 and 500 members of 
the Ragen Athletic Club of Chicago 
may go into Oklahoma to join the Gov- 
ernor’s opposition to the Klan, members 
said recently. It was said the club 
had appropriated $5,000 to cover ex- 
penses of the members in their fight 
on the Oklahoma Klansmen. The club 
has a membership of 2,500. 

Another group to come out for Gov- 
ernor Walton were the Oklahoma labor 
leaders, who were in Portland, Oregon, 
last week at the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion. They announced that: they were 
planning a drive on the convention 
to line up labor solidly and defi- 
nitely behind Governor Walton in his 
fight on the Ku Klux Klan. It appears 
they may be successful, since it is down 
on the program to have labor officially 
denounce the Klan and pledge all A. 
F. of L. men under no circumstances to 
join the hooded organization. 


England 


The Imperial Conference sitting in 
London discussed last week the Amer- 
ican dry issue with the 12-mile limit 
proposal, heard a speech by Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin asking a cut in the 
world’s sky forces through the same 
methods as the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference, and reviewed the 
work of the past year accomplished by 


the Government. Of the greatest mo- 
ment, however, was the speech on Octo- 
ber 5 by Lord Curzon, the Foreign 
Secretary, outlining the British posi- 
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general expectation seems to be that 
monarchy will soon be restored. Great 
Britain, it was learned, will not oppose 
this if events lead to that eventuality. 
Britain will, however, forbid the re- 
turn of a Hohenzollern to the throne. 

Colonel George Harvey has resigned 
as American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, it was announced last 
week. Colonel Harvey comes home 
next month from his post at London 
and will retire from the ambassador- 
ship on January 1. 

In disclosing the determination of the 
Ambassador to retire, a State Depart- 
ment official let it be known that the 
resignation was in line with an under- 
standing with President Harding. 


France 


France seems to be standing “pat” 
as far as Germany is_ concerned. 
The essence of her policy, accord- 
ing to recent speeches by Premier 
Poincaré and Minister of War Maginot, 
remains that France “wishes to be 
shown.” In this connection the Premier 
said: 

“We await Germany at work. It is 
now her duty to demonstrate that she 
is really disposed to assist in facilitat- 
ing re-establishment of the occupied 
territories for a resumption of repara- 
tion payments. If Germany insists 
upon protesting against measures 


taken in the occupied regions either in 
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Basil Jarvis, trainer, is shown with Papyrus, British Derby winner, in the great 

$100,000 international derby at Belmont Park on October 20. Papyrus is to be trained 

for the special race against the American three-year old “Zev,” winner of the 
Kentucky Derby 


tion as regards the recent Franco-Ger- 
man situation, in which he called the 
occupation of the Ruhr a failure and 
divulged the news that the recent meet- 
ing between Poincaré and Baldwin had 
brought the policies of the two nations 
no nearer together. Lord Curzon ad- 
vocated in his speech settlement of the 
reparations problem on more or less the 
Hughes plan, with America partici- 
pating. As to events in Germany, the 


favor of our security or to secure repar- 
ation payments; if Germany has after- 
thoughts of obtaining advantages from 
us in exchange for simple words of 
resignation, then we have not advanced 
a_step toward a solution.” 

The Premier’s address was con- 
siderably curtailed, owing to Ber- 
lin’s last-minute withdrawal of the de- 
cree forbidding reparation deliveries 
in kind to France or Belgium. He had 
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Again the White House lawn resounds with barks and growls. Peter Pan, a wire- 
haired terrier, on the right, and Laddy Buck, an airedale 


intended to make this subject his major 
theme. What remained of the speech, 
however, contained unmistakably clear 
evidence for Berlin of France’s deter- 
mination not to be trifled with or be he- 
guiled by mere promises. 

Disorders in the occupied area re- 
sulting from the outbreaks in the in- 
terior of Germany were easily put 
down by French troops. 


Germany 


HANCELLOR STRESEMANN’S 

capitulation policy in the Ruhr has 
resulted in internal disorders, the ac- 
tual strength and result of which it is 
as yet impossible to determine. In 
Bavaria and in and about Berlin strong 
monarchist forces have attacked the 
Government with to date no success. 
In the initial action an army of 100,000 
men, comprising the so-called Reichs- 
wehr and members of illegal Monarch- 
ist bodies, tried to break through to 
Berlin from the north and east. 

The army plans of operation were 
first to occupy the strategic garrison 
towns along the main railway arteries 
leading to the capital and, once this 
was accomplished, to develop a strong 
converging movement on the capital. 
Loyal government troops frustrated 
this move, but there are indications 
that the situation is graver than the 
available communiques admit. It is 
pointed out that the communications re- 
ceived do not assert the movement has 
been suppressed. Unofficially, it is an- 
nounced no blood was shed during the 
disorders. Minor disturbances were re- 
ported from Wolfenbuttel and Halber- 
stadt, where Communist gatherings are 
said to have been dispersed forcibly. 


In Berlin proper attempts are being 
made to inveigle the regular troops 
into joining the movement. Bavaria, a 
hotbed of monarchy, continues con- 
vulsed with disorder, and has refused 
to give up Ruhr resistance, while her 
Premier, Dr. Eugene Von Knilling, is 
reported to have resigned, Dr. Von 
Kahr, whe was recently named Bava- 
rian military dictator by Berlin with the 
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title General Commissioner of State, 
succeeding him. 

It is reported Dr. Von Kahr has 
ordered the State officials to disregard 
orders from Berlin and has made 
friendly advances to Adolph Hitler. 
The Wuertemberg Government, accord- 
ing to a Berlin dispatch to the Ex- 
change Telegraph, has entered into 
negotiations with the Bavarian Govern- 
ment to join separatist action against 
Berlin. 

In the face of the threatened col- 
lapse of their policies, Chancellor 
Stresemann’s Cabinet resigned last 
week, and he was requested by Pres- 
ident Ebert to form a new one. 

In the Reichstag lobbies and politi- 
cal circles generally the proposed new 
Cabinet already is being referred to as 
“Stinnes’ Cabinet.” 

A Cabinet list is being circulated in 
Reichstag circles, said to have been 
tentatively .decided upon. This places 
the Foreign Affairs portfolio under 
Chancellor Stresemann. Otto Gessler 
is named Minister of Defense and of 
the Interior and Stinnes’s right-hand 
man, Herr Minoux, Minister of Finance 
and National Economy. The names of 
Heinrich Brauns and the agrarian von 
Oppen are also included. 

Chancellor Stresemann’s intention 
radically to decrease the number of 
ministers in the next German Cabinet 
is meeting with much opposition, says 
a Havas dispatch from Berlin, the va- 
rious groups interpreting the Chan- 
cellor’s policy as meaning virtually the 
installation of a dictatorship. The 
Chancellor argues that the measure is 
necessary for economic reasons. 

In a conversation with foreign cor- 
respondents before the end came Chan- 
cellor Stresemann expressed himself 
very bitterly regarding Premier Poin- 
caré’s present attitude toward Ger- 
many and accused him of responsibility 
for the present chaotic condition in the 
Reich. 

He asserted the French Premier’s 
refusal to encourage the Berlin Gov- 
ernment by conciliatory action follow- 
ing the official surrender of passive re- 
sistance has placed the most powerful 
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weapon in the hands of German ex- 
tremists and conservatives. 


Italy 


ICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, 

American Ambassador to Italy, left 
Rome last week to return to the United 
States on leave of absence. Before 
leaving he tendered his resignation to 
President Coolidge and it is understood 
that he will not return to Italy when 
his vacation ends. 

“As soon as I arrive in America,” Mr. 
Child is quoted as saying, “I shall con- 
sult with President Coolidge concern- 
ing various means of preserving and 
increasing the political understanding 
between our two governments and 
peoples, and concerning all possible 
aids to economic co-operation. 

“My entire sojourn in America will 
be taken up with official errands. It is 
pleasant to carry back to the United 
States the news that Italy is at work, 
that her crops are good and that her 
people are completing a year of prog- 
ress under strong leadership and under 
a fine spirit of unity.” 

After a relapse which called King 
Victor back to her bedside, Princess 
Giovanna, the Italian monarch’s third 
daughter, is reported to be again ‘get- 
ting better. Premier Mussolini has ex- 
pressed a desire to be kept constantly 
informed of the Princess’s condition. 


Turkey 


HE Allied occupation of Turkey 
was formally ended on October 2. 

At 11 o’clock in the morning, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, the British, 
French and Italian detachments of 100 
men each, with their bands and colors, 
took a position in the open square of 
Dolma Bagtche. The British detach- 
ment took its stand at the right, with 
the Italians next in line, while the 
French formed at a right angle. The 
Turkish representation, of equal 
numerical strength, formed the third 
side of a square. 

A few minutes later Generals Har- 
ington, of Great Britain; Momballi, of 
Italy, and Charpy, of France, with 
their staffs, arrived on foot and were 
received by Prince Seba Heddin Pasha 
and staff. After inspecting the parade 
the four commanders took a position 
on the left of the massed Allied colors, 
while the bands played the national 
anthems of the countries represented. 

The color stands were then returned 
to their respective detachments and 
were replaced by the Turkish flag as 
the anthem of Turkey was played. 

There was no official American par- 
ticipation in the ceremonies. 

Turkey resumes control of her af- 
fairs as a republic according to the new 
Turkish Constitution, which provides 
for a President elected for a term of 
four years. The National Assembly 
will have legislative power only, the 


executive power being intrusted to a_ 


Cabinet responsible to the Assembly. 
A Council of State will fulfill the func- 
tions usually cared for by a parlia- 
mentary upper house. The members 
of this Council will be appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 
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Recent Performances in London 


HE production of James Elroy 

Flecker’s “Hassan” at His Maj- 
esty’s Theatre has been one of the 
most discussed events of the autumn 
season. The best thing, in my opinion, 
that the poet ever achieved, one re- 
gards its staging with a certain trepi- 
dation. Mr. Basil Dean has insisted 
on the reticence of the setting, but one 
is still a little fearful that the play 
may be treated 4 la “Chu Chin Chow.” 
One is never quite sure of this pro- 
ducer. He may interpret with subtlety 
or hopelessly vulgarize an author. His 
cleverness of staging in Macdonald 
Hastings’ “Lilies of the Field” is dis- 
counted by the memory of his ghastly 
effects in St. John Ervine’s “The Won- 
derful Visit,” adapted from: the novel 
of H. G. Wells. One anxiety, however, 
has been spared us. It would seem 
that the scene in which the ghosts of 
the tortured lovers Rafi and Pervaneh 
discuss the spirit world has been cut 
out, and though this means the loss of 
some of the finest lines it brings a cer- 
tain zsthetic peace. In a recent pro- 
duction of John Masefield’s “Melloney 
Holtspur” the “ghosts,” who took 
prominent parts throughout, were 
bathed in a green phosphorescent light 
suggestively reminiscent of the tomb, 
and the idea that Mr. Dean might in- 
vest Flecker’s creations with the same 
putrescent atmosphere was rather 
dreadful. The producer’s casting, how- 
ever, is quite admirable. Hassan, the 
fat pastry-cook of Bagdad, with the 
soul of a poet and the mien of a con- 
fectioner, will be played by Henry Ain- 
ley, who gave a good show as the 
potentate in Lord Dunsany’s “If.” 
Yashmin, most bitter and beautiful of 
harlots, affords Miss Cathleen Nesbitt 
every chance for the expression of her 
cold yet flaming personality. Laura 
Cowie, who recently made her name as 
the Queen in John Drinkwater’s “Mary 
Stuart,” will be Pervaneh to the Rafi 
of Basil Gill. The incidental music, by 
Delius, will be conducted by Eugene 
Goossens, fetched back from Vienna for 
the purpose. 

* * * 


Literary London is embarrassed by 
William Archer’s “The Green Goddess.” 
His appearance as a conventional play- 
wright is disconcerting. It is as though 
John Gabriel Borkmann had suddenly 
danced a breakdown or Hilda Wangel 
discussed the servant problem with the 
Master Builder. I am.told the Goddess 
was a great success in America and 
will undoubtedly have a good run over 
here. It has failed, however, to move 
the critics to enthusiasm, which is not 
to say the play is bad, but that Mr. 
Archer has disappointed us. It is a 
painstaking, old-fashioned piece of 
work carefully cut to pattern, though 
lacking jin the full-blooded emotional- 
ism of its genre. The characterization 
varies unexpectedly. The British major 
with his blundering lack of imagina- 
tion is wonderfully true to type, but 
the Raja is more than a touch anemic. 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


He suggests a Chelsea highbrow play- 
ing at Sadism rather than an Oriental 
charged with an inherent hate of a con- 
quering race. I suppose the real ex- 
planation of one’s mental attitude is 
that rightly or wrongly one does not 
expect to find a pioneer of a new form 
in drama contented with standardized 
recipes. But that, after all, is what 
has happened in the English theatre 
since the war. With but few excep- 
tions, the drama of ideas has been 
imported. Pirandello’s “Six Characters 
in Search of an Author” given by the 
Stage Society, “R. U. R.,” by Karel 
Capek—the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the year—owe nothing to Eng- 
lish influence. On the other hand, we 
have C. K. Monro’s “The Rumour,” 
also given by the Stage Society, and 
the same author’s comedy, “At Mrs. 
Beam’s.” 
* * * 

Both these plays owe nothing to what 
we may call sex motive. “The Rumour” 
is a brilliant satire on the methods of 
international finance, showing how for 
purposes of speculation the bellicose 
intentions of two friendly states are 
broadcast with a result that war is 
precipitated and the shareholders in 
certain armament firms draw enormous 
dividends. The possibilities of staging 
“The Rumour” in a commercial theatre 
have been adumbrated; but up to the 
present the project remains in the 
realms of discussion. “At Mrs. Beam’s” 
shows us the psychology of the board- 
ing-house. To those who know this 
type of existence the play must appear 
cruel. I felt, when I saw it, that I 
had been forced to meet against my 
will the sort of person I had been avoid- 
ing all my life. From the box office 
point of view “At Mrs. Beam’s” has 
been most successful. This is one of 
the few encouraging signs in relation 
to contemporary drama. There is al- 
ways a public for an intelligent dra- 
matist who is not afraid to throw over- 
board theatrical lumber. The trouble 
is that most managers are afraid of 
anything new or true. 

* * * 


“London Calling,” our latest revue, 
is written by Ronald Jeans and Noel 
Coward. The latter is the clever young 
author of “Leave It to Me” and “The 
Young Idea,” but written with the 
cynical detachment of Mr. Munro the 
satire is slightly more conventional- 
ized. The show approximates more 
nearly to the revue form than anything 
as yet attempted over here. It makes 
game of all our stunts from politics to 
highbrow poetry. The most successful 
number is “The Swiss Family Whittle- 
bot,” which signifies the Sitwell sister 
and her brothers as Gob and Sago, in 
the throes of composition. The Sit- 
wells, by the bye, are contemplating a 
play. It was only recently that Miss 
Edith, as the doyen of the tribe, hurled 
her verse at a select assembly through 
a megaphone. I believe the drama is 
to be rendered in similar fashion. The 


offspring of Sir George Sitwell, a York- 
shire squire, they are a testimonial to 
what money and cheek can achieve. 
They have be-dinnered and be-labored 
a certain set into accepting them as 
poets. You may be familiar with Miss 
Sitwell’s “The Wooden Pegasus” and 
can recall her lines: 

The people that pass 

Seem castles of glass. 

The old and the good, 

Giraffes of blue wood. 
described by a well-known critic as 
“vague but harmless,” since when he 
has lived in fear of a wrathful visita- 
tion from the family. I mention the 
Sitwells as typical of the set who wor- 
ship the obscure and the ungrammati- 
cal, but by reason of their clamor ob- 
tain a hearing for their idols among 
lesser publishers. 

* * * 


The P. E. N. Dining Club, which in- 
cludes most of the literary folk, has 
not yet absorbed the Sitwells. The 
autumn session opens on October 2, 
when the new president will be elected. 
John Galsworthy, one of the founders 
of the club, is compelled to resign the 
presidency as his wife’s health obliges 
her to winter abroad. It is rumored 
that Mr. William Archer will be asked 
to take his place. I believe H. G. Wells 
was approached, but he is always 
averse from anything like officialdom; 
and John Drinkwater, a third possi- 
bility, pleads pressure of his dramatic 
affairs. A small but enthusiastic con- 
tingent are in favor of nominating 
Miss Rebecca West. That brilliant 
young woman, however, is not a uni- 
versal favorite. She has carved up too 
many novels for authors generally to 
like her. It is indeed becoming rather 
a risky job to act as a reviewer if, as 
is the growing custom, your articles 
are signed. At the P. E. N. Club you 
run the risk of sitting next an author 
whose last book you gently damned. It 
is an awful moment to be told with the 
fish that because of you the novel did 
not get into its third edition. A brill- 
iant Irish critic of my acquaintance 
takes the precaution to ’phone up and 
ask the names of his immediate neigh- 
bors at the table. On two occasions he 
was obliged to leave hurriedly, unable 
to endure the reproaches of a feminine 
best-seller who complained that he did 
not understand her. 

* * * 

Sheila K. Smith’s new novel, “The 
Fall of the House of Alard,” is a little 
disappointing. It has none of the vigor 
of Joanna Godden. That remarkable 
young woman had a sense of values 
rare in modern fiction. This latest 
work, however, has no such refreshing 
spontaneity. The Alard family, forced 
by post-war conditions to give up their 
estate, are not living men and women. 
They are the portraits of a modish 
generation, interesting as human curi- 
osities perhaps but only for exhibition 
purposes. 

London, England 
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66 FEMINIST,” says Chesterton, 

“is a person who dislikes the 
chief feminine characteristics.” It is 
a delicious epigram, but we needn’t be 
afraid to take it by its horns. The 
feminist does dislike the chief feminine 
characteristics—for it happens, by an 
accident of language, that the word 
“feminine” is generally applied to the 
more undesirable of those qualities 
which male dominance has induced in 
women, whereas of the compensatory 
virtues the word “womanly” is used. 
Think for a moment what we .mean 
when we say of a man that he is 
“effeminate.” 
man is more kind, more self-sacrificing, 
than his fellows; we mean—don’t we? 
—that he is more soft, more spineless, 
less frank and straightforward. Ber- 
nard Shaw, to be sure, once wrote an 
essay called “The Womanly Woman,” 
in which he said that the less women 
are womanly the better; but as a rule 
we say “womanly” when we mean to 
praise, and “feminine” when we mean 
to belittle. Feminists do dislike certain 
traits—timidity, disingenuousness, nar- 
rowness of interest—which are: gener- 
ally termed “feminine,” and which they 
admit have, in civilization as we know 
it, a somewhat wider distribution among 
women than among men. 

Some of the early suffragists did tend 
to regard the “womanly” virtues as in- 
herent sex characters, while looking 
upon the “feminine” faults as the acci- 
dental results of women’s having been, 
for so long a time, the submerged sex. 
(Even Charlotte Perkins Gilman speaks 
of women as being naturally “construc- 
tive,” while men are “destructive.”) 
But the dispassionate modern feminist 
grants that patience and humility, for 
example—which have a value of their 
own—have been especially fostered in 
women through the necessities of her 
position, and that sex equality may in- 
volve some loss on this page of the 
ledger. She—or he—believes, however, 
that the humility of the female is not 
worth having if it can only be had 
through the cockiness of the male. 

Feminists have always maintained 
that so-called feminine and masculine 
traits are not inherent in the nature of 
the sexes, but are the result of sugges- 
tions from an androcentric culture. 
(“You construct for her a world of 
dolls and then complain that she is 
frivolous,” said Wendell Phillips.) But 
there has never been such a wealth of 
anthropological evidence to draw upon 
in support of this view as is now fur- 
nished by Mathilde and Mathias Vaer- 
ting in “The Dominant Sex” (translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul—Doran, $3). 
Strictly speaking, the evidence has been 
there all along—the Vaertings are not 
themselves explorers or discoverers— 
but it has never before been so fully 
collected and so cogently marshalled. 

The authors’ thesis is that whether 
one sex or the other has the upper 
hand is a matter of chance, and that 
whichever sex is on top is sure to show 
what we call “masculine” traits, and 


We don’t mean that that: 


whichever sex is underneath is sure to 
show what we call “feminine” traits. 
And they make it clear that the domi- 
nance of the male has not been nearly 
so universal as is generally supposed. 
Not only have a number of savage 
tribes had woman for their better half, 
but in the highly complex civilizations 
of ancient Egypt and of classic Sparta 
there are many signs pointing toward 
a reversal of the sort of sex differenti- 


ation with which we are familiar. © 


Take the matter of property, for exam- 
ple. In the earlier days of Egyptian 
civilization, women were alone entitled 
to own property, and even so late as 
the days of Darius the wife said of the 
dowry brought by her husband: “It is 
my property.” Again, Plutarch de- 
clares that in Sparta women were the 
sole property owners. Still more sig- 
nificant is the fact that when women 
are the sex in power the division of 
labor follows the same cleavage line, 
point for point, that it follows in the 
androcentric state—but the men and 
the women have changed places: 

Where woman rules the women 
carry on the occupations outside 
the home, while the men look after 
the households and care for the 
family. We find this both 
among civilized nations and among 
primitive folk. . . . The reversal 

[in ancient Egypt] must have been 

in force as late as the time of He- 

rodotus. He relates that in Egypt 
the women were engaged in mas- 
culine occupations, practicing com- 
merce and frequenting the mar- 
kets, whereas the men sat at home 
weaving, and in general looked 
after the housework. The Talmud 
tells us that the children of Israel 
during the captivity were indig- 
nant because, when in Egypt, the 
Jewish men were compelled to do 
women’s work, whereas the Jewish 
women were set to the tasks of 
men. . -. In a passage we find 
in the Gdipus at Colonus of Soph- 
ocles Cidipus says to his two daugh- 
ters: “How you imitate the man- 
ners of the Egyptians in your ways 
of thought and your mode of life! 
In Egypt the men stay at home and 
sit at the looms, while the women 
go abroad to seek the necessaries 
of life. And they whom it be- 
seemed to care for my needs sit at 
home like maidens, while you in 
their place weary yourselves to re- 
lieve my miseries. .” We 
have unambiguous information con- 

cerning the Kamchadales that a 

reversed division of labor was at- 

tendant on feminine dominance. 

Not even a promise of high pay 

could induce a Kamchadale woman 

to undertake sewing, laundry 
work, and similar services. In 

Kamchatka these were a man’s 

tasks. 

Even theology seems to have been af- 
fected by the dominance of one sex over 
the other. Diodorus reported the abso- 
lute supremacy, in the Egypt of his 


day, of the goddess Isis, who ruled her 
spouse Osiris. Diodorus regarded this 
supremacy of the goddess over the god 
as the cause of the supremacy of the 
queens of Egypt over the kings, and of 
Egyptian wives over Egyptian hus- 
bands—but obviously he was confusing 
cause and effect. The authors make the 
interesting conjecture that monotheism 
would be impossible without monosex- 
ual dominance. 

Amusing instances are given of “the 
tendency to suppress reports that are 
out of harmony with the prevailing 
canons of the dominant males.” It is 
a common custom in what the Vaertings 
call the “Men’s State” for the man of 
the family to be nurse as well as house- 
keeper. Diodorus writes of the Liby- 
ans: “The children were handed over 
immediately after birth to the men, 
who reared them on milk and other 
food suitable to their age.”.The same 
practice seems to have prevailed in an- 
cient Egypt, but the sociologist Erman, 
when he comes across the record of the 
care of Egyptian princes by male 
nurses, remarks, quite gratuitously, 
that the word nurse was doubtless used 
as an honorary title. Again, Bunsen, 
having mentioned that according to the 
hieroglyphs “Osiris” signified ‘“Hes- 
Iri”—that is, “the eye of Isis”—adds, 
with the arrogance of a true he-Ger- 
man: 

“But in this case the chief deity, 

the leading embodiment of the di- 

vine spirit, would be named after 

Isis. Thus Isis would take prece- 

dence of Osiris, although she can 

have been nothing more than the 

female complement of his person- 

ality.” 
Incidentally, while the animals know no 
“weaker sex,” their kingdom is still, in 
human parlance, a “kingdom”; and un- 
til modern times it was assumed (see 
William Morton Wheeler’s fascinating 
new book, “Social Life Among the In- 
sects”) that the queen bee was a king. 

The Vaertings have what seems to 
me a rather fanciful theory of an oscil- 


latory movement which they conceive 


to have taken place in past ages be- 
tween male dominance and female 
dominance. They aceount for the scan- 
tiness of the records of the “women’s 
state” by the consideration that “our 
understanding of past happenings is 
limited by what we ourselves are,” and 
that we must make allowance for the 
tendency of the dominant sex “to ex- 
punge from the record the historieal 
vestiges of the antecedent period when 
it was itself subordinate.” I suspect 
that they make too much of this tend- 
ency, though it undoubtedly exists. But 
the book as a whole is an admirable 
piece of reasoning and of research. The 
moral, and the conclusion, is that either 
type of sex dominance is intrinsically 
bad and that “it is absolutely essential 
that humanity should discover ways 
and means for the permanent realiza- 
tion of sex equality.” 
MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Book Reviews 
The Takers 


THE TEMPTRESS (La Tierra de Todos). 
Authorized Translation by Leo Ong- 
ley. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

THE ReD-BLoop. By Harold H. Armstrong. 
New York: Harper and Company. 


OW far, we wonder, has the im- 

mense popularity in America of the 
Ibaiiez of the “Four Horsemen” carried 
over to his later, or more recently 
translated, work? “Mare Nostrum” 
seems to have been something of a 
mouthful for the general—more de- 
scriptive treatise than story, for all its 
purple thread of passionate action. 
And the later tales have lacked the 
panoramic scope and vividness of that 
most famous of war-time fictions, 
“Apocalypse”; how many of the tens of 
thousands who read the book, and the 
millions who saw its shadow on the 
screen, knew or cared what the word 
meant? Probably “Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum” 
would have served as well for a title 
of that gorgeous literary spectacle. 

“The Temptress” (why shouldn’t the 
English title in some degree approxi- 
mate the meaning of the original?) is 
really a more characteristic work than 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” It belongs to the general order 
of “Blood and Sand,” “The Fruit of the 
Vine,” and “Woman Triumphant.” 
Ibafiez is Zolaesque in his passion for 
minute description, and in his habit of 
being interested in his persons (in- 
dubitably personal though they are) 
primarily as types. The woman in 
“The Temptress” is complementary to 
the type shown in “Woman Trium- 
phant.” There we knew “la Maja des- 
nuda,” the courtesan unveiled; here we 
know the vamp virtuous, the married 
siren who lures and destroys men with- 
out making return; and only in the end, 
when her power wanes, becomes that 
which she has seemed. . . . All 
the beautiful Elena really cares for is 
luxury and the admiration of men. 
Torre Bianca, a poor Italian marquis, 
has married her as widow of a high 
official of the Russian court. In reality 
she is an adventuress of lowly origin, 
born to make her way in life over the 
bodies and souls of men. She ruins 
Torre Bianca by her extravagance and 
holds him by an affectation of artless- 
ness. How, she asks, can a woman of 
her beauty and position live meanly? 
“She has a disposition just like a 
child,” says the poor marquis, wistfully, 
expounding her to his old friend 
Robledo—and she needs lots of money. 
But what woman doesn’t? 

Presently, the patrimonial treasures 
having all been sacrificed, the Torre 
Biancas are forced to leave Paris and 
their creditors. Robledo, a Spanish 
friend of Torre Bianca’s student days, 
has a large, undeveloped ranch in Pata- 
gonia. He offers Torre Bianca a stake 
in it, and there the three go. It is a 
rough place, and Elena revolts from 
the privations which have seemed pic- 
turesque in theory. But there are men 
there of various sorts, and the beauty 
is soon at work setting them at odds 
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SIR JOHN DERING 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 





FEET OF CLAY 


Here is another romantic novel by the author of “The Broad Highway” that 
will delight the many ardent admirers of Mr. Farnol. Sir John Dering, 
the hero, is a young exquisite and a skilled duelist, who has a relentless 
enemy in the beautiful Lady Herminia Barrasdaile. There are exciting 
experiences in the company of smugglers, deadly encounters with the bully, 
Lord Sayle, and his hirelings, and many other dramatic incidents in a 
narrative which, with its wealth of character-drawing, displays Mr. Farnol’s 
talent at its best. Those who enjoyed “The Broad Highway” and “Pere- 


grine’s Progress” will revel in this new “cloak-and-sword” romance. 
Second printing. $2.00 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 





ANOTHER SCANDAL 


John Farrar in The Bookman, New York, says: “‘Feet of Clay’ 
is indubitably a popular book, and a clever one. It is packed with emotional 
detail, even as Kathleen Norris packs her novels with realistic detail. 
Mrs. Tuttle draws characters with something of the sureness of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. She tells a story forcefully and well. . . . An 


enjoyable novel, and one which will be much read during the current season.” 
Fourth printing. $2.00 


By COSMO HAMILTON 





Henry James Forman in The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “A capi- 
tal story, with vivid, energetic characterization, that makes bright, even 
sparkling reading. Altogether this is perhaps the best of Mr. Hamilton’s 
novels, and certainly the cleverest.” Second printing. $2.00 


THE EIGHTH WONDER AND OTHER STORIES 





By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON, author of ‘‘If Winter Comes’’ 


While Mr. Hutchinson is popularly known as a novelist, some of his best 
work is to be found in his short stories, eight of which are here collected 
for permanence in book form. The British Weekly says: “Every quality 
which the world admires in ‘This Freedom’ and in ‘If Winter Comes’ 
will be found here in microcosmic beauty; not like those frozen six-starred 
blossoms which the snow sends out of its treasures, but like breathing 
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BARRIE MARVELL: His Dreams and Adventures 


Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 





By CHARLES VINCE 


Kenneth Grahame is the author. 


The New York Times says: “This charming book is quite good enough 
to bear comparison with those classics of this kind of literature of which 


literature, or both, its reading affords unalloyed delight.” 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


Whether one loves children or good 


Second printing. $2.00 
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The “Kick” in 
American Literature 


What gives it? Where can you find it? Not in the 
modern American books, according to D. H. Law- 
rence, but in the old American books. 


That is why he chooses Hawthorne, Franklin, Whit- 
man and Edgar Allan Poe, as well as Dana and 
Herman Melville to consider in his book: 


STUDIES IN CLASSIC 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By D. H. Lawrence 
$2.64 
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with each other, and getting what she 
can out of them. The only one over 
whom her powers fail—and barely fail 
—is a young Englishman, Weston, 
whose heart really belongs to a wild 
and innocent daughter of the pampas, 
Celinda. It is in trying to avenge 
Weston’s fidelity to this girl that Elena 
displays the full brutality of her sel- 
fishness. She is discovered; the com- 
munity turns against her savagely, and 
there is nothing left but escape with 
the richest lover who still remains 
available. Weston and Celinda (the 
most delightful portrait in the book) 
are, of course, free to be happy ever 
after. 

So much for the story. But here, as 
always in the novels of Blasco Ibaiiez, 
scene and atmosphere are of more than 
minor importance. His Patagonian 
wilderness, like his Parisian salons, is 
no mere reproduction of a familiar set- 
ting—as is the case with ninety-nine 
hundredths of our own “wild Western” 
fiction, for example. This America of 
the Spaniard—we see it, smell it, live 
in it—or rather we have perfectly the 
illusion of that experience. Blasco 
Ibanez is, if not among the greatest 
of Spanish novelists even in his own 
time, certainly among the most acute, 
human and intelligible. 

“The Red-Blood,” by Harold H. 
Armstrong, is revealed by its title as 
a novel preoccupied with the inter- 
pretation of a type. The title-page 
bears a motto from G. Lowes Dickin- 
son: “We have divided men into red- 
bloods and mollycoddles.” The first we 
admire and emulate, the second we 
despise. ‘Red-blood,” in this general 
sense, means not so much physical 
bravery and dominance as a determined 
and ruthless assertion of force and 
authority—the force and authority of 
sheer egoism. Either a man “puts it 
over” the rest of the world, or the rest 
of the world puts it over him. Welling- 
ton Dennison McNicol is the illegiti- 
mate son of a drunken and ineffective 
father and a_ stout-hearted, rather 
saturnine mother. His parents have 
married eventually, but the blot of 
technical illegitimacy shadows his boy- 
hood and turns his sensitiveness into 
the pure will to get himself accepted as 
not only the equal but the superior of 
his average respectable fellow-citizens. 
He makes a fetich of “Success,” the 
popular god of the millions. To attain 
wealth and power he is ready to ignore 
all his finer promptings, and to be- 
come a moral “roughneck.” He has 
his reward. Wealth comes to him, and 
all pleasures and luxuries in the gift 
of wealth. Power comes to him in the 
administration of a great business and 
later in political life. And, most ironi- 
cal of all, honor comes to him in the 
esteem and respect of his fellow-men, 
who credit him with all sorts of virtues 
of their own invention—until the mo- 
ment when he begins to be worthy of 
honor. 


Meanwhile, in everything that makes 
for character and honorable service, he 
has steadily deteriorated from the 
moment when he gave up his medical 
career in order to make the money 
short-cut to success. Even his speech 
is corrupted and vulgarized almost be- 
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yond recognition (here the author 
surely exaggerates the possibilities). 
No mollycoddling scruples interfere 
with the working of his personal-suc- 
cess machine. In middle life he has 
“arrived,” a man not to be ignored by 
associates or enemies: “Despite the 
fact that he lacked all distinction of 
demeanor, he could not be gainsaid a 
very palpable crude forcefulness. A 
thick-skinned, bludgeoning earnestness. 
His eyes ordinarily were not arresting; 
they had a suety, combative look, a cer- 
tain obtuse, mulish expression... . 
Sometimes, when he was deeply moved 
or excited, his whole face had the 
power of glowing vividly.” 

A man to reckon with, if not to 
reckon on. On the whole, we miss in 
this elaborate portrait that beam of 
indulgence or at least benevolent toler- 
ation which belongs to the deepest and 
most fruitful satire. McNicol’s creator 
pursues and belabors him with almost 
malignant earnestness. Beside this 
interpretation, “Babbitt” is an almost 
sentimental performance. Perhaps the 
preacher is right, for his purpose, in 
making his horrible example as unpre- 
possessing as he can. No serious ob- 
server can deny that our America is 
cursed with a myriad McWNicols, big 
and small, made or in the making, and 
that a monster of such frightful mien 
ought to be made clearly visible in 
his true form and substance, without 
the palliations of expert lighting and 
an “excellent press.” McNicol pur- 
sues his path of fatuous “success,” do- 
ing pretty much as he likes and mar- 
velously “getting away with it.” He 
gets away with his unscrupulous mani- 
pulation of officials and majorities, with 
his infidelity to his middle-aged wife, 
with his pose of public benefactor and 
political great man. He becomes Mayor 
of Detroit, is talked of as “our next 
Governor,” and even toasted as “our 
next President.” And then, at the 
height of his stride, the top of his form, 
comes the obstacle he cannot “bull 
through,” the situation he cannot get 
away with. He learns he has cancer 
= the stomach, and perhaps a year to 
ive. 

The irony of this sudden blow lies 
in the fact that for the first time in 
his career he has allied himself with 
the public welfare against the en- 
croachments of the street railroads of 
his city. What use? “His mind 
seethed with bitter denunciations of 
Jehovah. What had he done to deserve 
this appalling and obscene fate? Of 
what avail was it to turn from evil to 
righteousness if God struck one down 
notwithstanding?” But it is at this 
time that we get our first real chance 
to sympathize with our “red-blood.” 
There is, it seems, a germ of virtue 
in him. His pride in it is based on 
something not altogether ignoble: 
“After all, this new reformation of his 
was built of sterner stuff than the hope 
of personal reward. All men had to 
die, surely; there was nothing unpre- 
cedented in that... . The thought 
suddenly shot through his brain: “I 
have been spared long enough to put 
through this one big thing. If I can 
die, leavin’ the street-car fight settled 
fair, for all time, I won’t have lived 
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FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you, with- 
out cost or obligation other than 
5 Cents EACH for mailing, the 
following works of Swedenborg: 





Heaven and Hell - - 632 pages 
Divine Providence - - 629 pages 
The Four Doctrines - . 635 pages 
Divine Love and Wisdom - 618 pages 


Each book is printed in large type on good paper, and 
is substantially bound in stiff paper cover. 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
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A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
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GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Unusual advantages in French are offered in 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 

Interdenominational: Open on equal terms to mem- 
bers of all churches. College graduation required for 
matriculation. Training for effective ministry in the 
various branches of the Christian church, and for theo- 
logical scholarship. Offers Bachelor’s, Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees in theology, and vocational diplomas in 
the Pastorate, in- Religious Education, and in Home 
and Foreign Service. 
Eighty-eighth year began September 26th, 1923. 
For Catalogue and Courses of Study, address 

Rev, Chas. R. Gillett, D.D 
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BOBBS-MERRILL 
BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Hawkeye 
By Herbert Quick 


A romance; but truer, braver, infinite- 
ly more inspiring than any history that 
ever will be written of the birth and 
youth of an American State—N. Y. 
Tribune. $2.00 











Love’s Pilgrim 
By J. D. Beresford 


A novel of far more than usual merit. 
Mr. Beresford is an artist in every 
fibre—The Literary Review. $2.00 


Mr. Arnold 


By Francis Lynde 


An admirable tale of Benedict Arnold 
—work of a fine order—a subtle piece 
of characterization—New York Her- 


ald. $2.00 
A Line a Day 
By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


What would you say if a fortune de- 
pended on your self-revelation in a 
line a day? A charming love 1050 


The Other Story 
By Henry Kitchell Webster 


Mr. Webster shows himself as con- 
summate a master of the story as of 
the novel. $2.0 





Books of General Interest 


Can I Be a Christian 


By James O. Hannay 
(George A. Birmingham) 
Reasonable answer to reasonable doubt 
by a minister of the Gospel who is also 
a gentleman of the world and a novel- 
ist of distinction. $1.50 


Dramatis Personae 

By Arthur Symons 
The most distinguished of English 
critics discusses Conrad, Maeterlinck, 


Yeats, George Moore and many other 
figures in literature, art, the tas 





Our Fear Complexes 
By E. H. Williams and E. B. 
Hoag 


A common-sense and helpful discus- 
sion of Coué, Freud and the Ductless 
Glands. $1.75 


Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing 
Edited by Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Booth Tarking- 
ton, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Sinclair 


Lewis and a hundred other writers 
tell in this book the secret of their 





success. $2.50 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers Indianapolis 
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in vain. My work will survive, any- 
how.” 

Then comes another shock. The fact 
of his past infidelity is for the first time 
made clear to his old wife, and she 
leaves him. And upon this comes the 
loss of his cause in the street-car fight; 
and the red-blood, bewildered, unused 
to defeat, wonders what it is all about? 
There remain for him only a few 
months of decay and relinquishment, 
comforted at last by his wife’s forgive- 
ness and care. As for the solace of an 
easy mind, he can only cling to his 
sense of that pathetic and futile mo- 
ment when he had actually arisen above 
the service of self to the service of his 
kind. It is only when he has ceased to 
be the “red-blood,”’ the taker and user, 
that he has touched the garment of 
happiness. As his friend Bigelow says, 
his downfall has been the fruit of his 
single dream: “Nature always frowns 
upon the idealist—always showers her 
misfortunes upon him. Every states- 
man has to learn that bitter lesson. 
And yet, to me, this is undoubtedly the 
finest moment in your life. Men are 
only great in their impossible aspira- 
tions and in their splendid failures.” 

H. W. Boynton 


The Near East 


A Swort History OF THE NEAR Bast. 
By William Stearns Davis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


HIS is a first-class text-book, well 

arranged, accurate, just in its judg- 
ments, and, for the most part, lucid 
and vivid; and this, too, though the 
style is often poor and sometimes in- 
credibly bad. 

I think it is to be regretted that the 
author did not give an exact definition 
of “Near East”; for historians and 
geographers differ a good deal in their 
use of the term. As used by Dr. Davis, 
it seems (I am not sure) to embrace 
only Asia Minor and the Balkan coun- 
tries, including Greece. Almost as 
much space, to be sure, is given to the 
origin, development, and characteris- 
tics of the Saracenic Power as though 
it were of the Near East rather than 
of the Middle East, though only for a 
comparatively brief period did it main- 
tain a foothold beyond the Taurus 
Mountains; but this is quite proper, be- 
cause of the tremendous influence, di- 
rect and indirect, of that Power on the 
East Roman Empire, from which it 
wrested the latter’s Middle East and 
African provinces. 

The best part of the book is that 
which tells the story of the East Roman 
Empire (later more properly desig- 
nated in turn “Byzantine” and 
“Greek”) from 395 A. D. (the date of 
the definite separation of the Eastern 
and Western Roman Empires) to the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. The 
account of the great Ottoman days, 
from 1453 to the “High Tide” and de- 
feat at Vienna in 1683, is nearly, 
though not quite, so good; but the last 
part of the volume is a good deal less 
satisfactory—inevitably so, however, 
for it deals with a very complicated 
matter in necessarily brief space. It 
is, nevertheless, the difficulties consid- 
ered, admirable, and should incite the 
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student to further investigation of the 
matters treated, rather than, like most 
text-books, repel him. 

I have said that, on the whole, the 
author has judiciously selected and ar- 
ranged his material, but I could wish 
that he had supplied some account of 
racial origins in Asia Minor and in the 
Balkans; a fuller account of the early 
Serb and Balkan Kingdoms; and a de- 
scription (he scarcely touches the sub- 
ject) of the extremely interesting civ- 
ilization of Asia Minor in the palmy 
days of the Empire prior to the Battle 
of Manzikert. 

HENRY W. BUNN 


Pebbles 


FATHER (reading school report): “Son, 
I am not at all pleased with this report.” 

FrosuH : “I told teacher that you wouldn’t 
be but she refused to change it.”—Froth 


“Say,” remarked the little American girl 
to her English cousin, “which would you 
rather be—British or American?” 

“Why, British,’ was the prompt re- 
sponse. 

“Aw, g’wan,” she said, with a glance of 
disgust; “that’s just like you Britishers.” 
—Philadelphia Star 


A Hebrew came home and found his wife 
with little Ikey in her arms, singing him to 
sleep with a lullaby like this: “By-low, 
baby; by-low, baby.” 

The Jew on seeing this was all smiles 
and proudly said to his wife, “Dat vas 
right, you teach him to buy low and I'll 
teach him to sell high.”—Burr 


Law Scuoor Proressor: “Mr. McQuaide, 
if you bought a suit of clothes that were 
guaranteed not to shrink, you wore it in 
the rain; it shrinks; you sued the tailor. 
What kind of a case would that be?” 

Mac: “A suit-case.” 

Proressor: “Wrong. Mr. Wilson, can 
you answer?” 

Witson: “Yes, sir, it would be a law- 
suit.” 


In Denver a man wearing the service 
button stood thoughtfully in front of a 
glaring sign which read: 

“Chances for service in eight different 
countries, The sergeant will tell you where 
you can go.” 

“I wonder,” ruminated the button-wearer 
dreamily, “what the seven are besides the 
one he used to mention so often.”—The 
American Legion Weekly 


Minneapolis and St. Paul are still at it. 
This one comes from St. Paul. 

A Minneapolis man drifted into the sister 
city, looked superciliously at a fruiterer’s 
display, picked up a big melon and asked 
with a sneer: 

“Is that the largest apple you have in 
St. Paul?” 

“Hey!” bellowed the proprietor. “Put 
that grape down!”—Pacific Mutual News 


In a confidential little talk to a group of 
medical students an eminent physician took 
up the extremely important matter of cor- 
rect diagnosis of the maximum fee. 

“The best rewards,” he said, “come, of 
course, to the established specialist. For 
instance, I charge $25 for a call at the resi- 
dence, $10 for an office consultation and $5 
for a telephone consultation.” 

There was an appreciative and envious 
silence, and then a voice from the back of 
the amphitheater, slightly thickened, spoke: 

“Doe,” it asked, “how much do you 
charge a fellow for passing you on the 
street ?”—Chicago Journal 
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Multiplying Man-power 


To the man with pick and shovel the digging of 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three to five holes are 
for him an average day’s work. Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only one. When the 
hole is dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the 


pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated 
by only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles 
in a day—releasing for other telephone work upwards 


of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell System. Without them 
telephone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 
as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 
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Co., Ino., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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surface car, ‘‘L’’ or motor bus. 


As the guest of Hotel Somerset, 
you will see Chicago at its best. 
Before it, brilliant with life, 
sweeps Chicago’s most beautiful 
boulevard; and, for a_ back- 
ground, Lake Michigan. 


Private tub and shower for every 
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gan bathing. Restaurant, roof 
garden and solarium. ‘ 
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month or year. 
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Enameled trays in six different colors serve as ash trays 
and table numbers. Set of six, only $2 

postpaid. This is just one of more than 

600 gift suggestions illustrated in our year 
book—original, attractive and unusual 

things for young and old and for every gift 

occasion. t is free. Write for it. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 123 Pawtucket, R. I. 





DIVIDEND 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


136th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 


and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 15, 1923, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Thursday, September 


: H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. Yale’s Effort to Vitalize American History. 


1, 


Give your opinion of the effort Yale is 
making. Will it vitalize American history? 
Would the work actually give you help, or 
would it simply amuse you for the moment? 
Prepare a serious, thoughtful talk in which 
you show that you have carefully consid- 
ered both sides of the question. 
“Columbus” is the first of a series of thirty- 
three Chronicles of America. Write suitable 
titles for some of the remaining Chronicles. 
“Historical accuracy was carefully ob- 
served.” Do the ordinary “movies” pre- 
serve historical accuracy? Should they? 
Do Shakespeare’s plays preserve historical 
accuracy? Do Scott’s novels? Explain 
what is to be said for each side of the 
question. Then give your own opinion. Do 
not jump at a conclusion. 

“There were no features calculated to belit- 
tle the heroic importance of the great 
event.” What does this mean? Have you 
observed anything of the sort in the 
“movies”? Should a play be all heroic? 
What did Shakespeare do in “Macbeth”? 
In “The Merchant of Venice’? In ‘‘Ham- 
let”? When you have considered all sides 
of the question tell what improvements 
should be made in the “movies’’? 

“The picture produced a fine cumulative 
effect.” hat does that mean? Tell of 
any picture that you have seen that pro- 
duced the same effect. Tell of any book 
that you have read that produced the effect. 
“The spiritual element in the character of 
Columbus dominates the whole action.” 
Explain what this means. Does a a 
element dominate the action of “T. 
Ancient Mariner’? Of “Silas Marne’? 
Of “As You Like It’? Of “The Idylls of 
the King”? Of “Treasure Island’? 

Do you believe that the Yale method should 
be applied to the teaching of good litera- 
ture as well as to the teaching of history? 
Name any book that you read because you 
saw a “movie” founded on the book. 
Write a suggestion for a scenario for a 
moving picture based on any book that you 
have read in connection with the study of 
English. 


me. Wharton Struggles With Mascu- 
inity. 


“What vitally concerns mankind is always 
fit subject for books.” Explain the sen- 
tence, bearing in mind that one word is 
especially significant. 

The critic speaks of the “ability to create, 
signifying something more than recording 
the facts of life or ingenuity in plotting a 
story.” What type of literature do we call 
the type that records the facts of life? What 
type do we call that that plots a story and 
does little else? Name some books that 
illustrate the two types. 

What is the “something more” that the 
critic desires? Name some book that illus- 
trates this “something more.” Explain in 
a way the book makes a good illustra- 
ion. 

Name any book that you have read that 
you think would meet with the full ap- 
proval of the critic who wrote the article. 
Explain. in what respects the book you 
name is thoroughly good. 


- New Books and Old. 


What is a “delicious epigram”’? Explain 
the epigram that opens the article. 

Write an original humorous story founded 
on the position held by woman in Egypt, 
or Libya in ancient times. Perhaps you 
can do what Mark Twain did in his story 
of “A Connecticut Yankee in the Court of 
King Arthur,” place a man from our own 
times in the surroundings and the circum- 
stances of ancient times. 


Book Reviews. 

“Scene and atmosphere are of more than 
minor importance.” What does this mean? 
Name any book in which scene and atmos- 
phere play important parts. Explain how 
the book illustrates the criticism. 


. Material for Paragraph Work. 


Draw from the various articles in any part 
of The Independent at least five important 
sentences suitable for topic sentences of 
paragraphs. — 

Write a strong paragraph on the topic in 
which you are most interested. 
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History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 


Science, Julia Richman High School 
1. Civil Liberties in the Soft Coal Fields. 


1, 


2. 


4, 


To what difficulties does Mr. Chanler call 
attention by asking, “What would he sug- 
gest as an alternative’? 

What differences as well as likenesses are 
there in the use of deputy sheriffs by coal 
operators and in the use of the special 
policemen mentioned ? 

What is the dispute about the facts of the 
use of deputy sheriffs? 

What is Mr. Chanler’s case for the “closed 
town”? Comparing this article with Pro- 
fessor Chafee’s what is your opinion on 
“closed towns”? 

Discuss both sides of the case on the vio- 
lation of civil liberties of miners; (a) in 
relation to two sides violating the rights, 
(b) in relation to accusation and defense 
of violation by operators. 


tN A Mad World. 


What is the tendency that the author is 
trying to call attention to in such expres- 
sions as, “over supplied with . . . direct 
action,” ‘“‘try to make the world good and 
happy by violence or bullying’? 

From the article and your own knowledge 
give examples of the tendency. 

What checks upon this tendency are sug- 
gested ? 


» Domestic. 


Look up the history of the War Finance 
Corporation. What is the proposal to utilize 
it now for the benefit of wheat growers? 
Look up the “new rural credits act’? and 
explain its possibilities for wheat growers. 
Describe the political aspects ‘‘which the 
situation presents.” 

How is ‘the local banker” involved? 
Describe the aspects of the shipping situa- 
tion that are mentioned. 

Look up the origin of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. Compare “the particular matters 
(to be) taken up” with what was discussed 
at the first meeting. 

Describe the respective demands of the 
railroad brotherhoods and railroad execu- 
tives. 

Summarize the report of the Executive 
Council to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sketch the history of the attempt to control 
child labor by national legislation. 

Discuss the advisability of accepting the 
recommendation on the Supreme Court. 

k up and describe former attempts of 
labor to restrict immigration. How suc- 
cessful has been the attempt? Do you be- 
lieve in further restriction? 
Explain “the non-partisan policy” of the 
Federation. Describe the earlier attempts 
of organized labor to put through a party 
policy. With what success? Contrast this 
with the policy of organized labor in Eng- 
and. 

Can you account for the report of the 
Executive Council on the Ku Klux Klan? 
Describe the special election in Oklahoma 
and show what was involved. 

Describe the changes in our diplomatic 


corps. 
The Liberal League. 

Explain the distinctions made in these sen- 
tences: “A declaration of principles is one 
thing, but the application of them is quite 
another,” ‘those who seem to think that 
policies take precedence over principles.” 
Illustrate the difference between policies and 
principles by reference to the article. 


England. 


Look and describe the history of the Im- 
perial Conference in the British Empire. 
Make a continuing summary of matters 
which come before this Conference. 


. Germany, German Psychology and the 


German Mark 
Explain the fact. that “the mark was fall- 
ing in value, by leaps and bounds, to that 
abysmal death.” 
Can you give any suggestions as to why 
there was no serious effort in “a powerful 
and resolute movement” to “grapple with 
the problem’”’? 


- The Other Countries. 


Summarize recent developments in the dif- 
ferent countries. : 
Give the history of the attempts to give 
Turkey a more liberal government. 
Summarize Count Apponyi’s statements 
which he thinks indicate a mistake in the 
Peace Treaty. 

Show how the old Austro-Hungary was a 
greater violation of ‘ethnological principles.” 
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